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CoN a boy it was my good fortune to 
WA yak come under the influence of a parish 
9) priest of the Gilbert White type, who 
WY Wu, followed the seasons of Nature no less 

ay ardently than those of the Church, 







into contaét with physic and physicians. Father 
Johnson, as his friends loved to call him, founder 
and Warden of the Trinity College School near 
Toronto, illustrated that angelical conjunction (to 
use Cotton Mather’s words) of medicine and divinity 
more common in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries than in the nineteenth. An earnest student 
of Sir Thomas Browne, particularly of the ‘ Religio 
Medici,’ he often read to us extra¢ts in illustration of 
the beauty of the English language, or he would 
entertain us with some of the author’s quaint con- 
ceits, such as the man without a navel (Adam), or 
that woman was the rib and crooked piece of man. 


The copy which I hold in my hand (J. T. Fields’s 


* An address delivered at the Physical Society, Guy’s Hospital, 
Oétober 12, 1905. 
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edition of 1862), my companion ever since my 
schooldays, is the most precious book in my library. 
I mention these circumstances in extenuation of an 
enthusiasm which has enabled me to make this 
almost complete collection of the editions of his 
works I show you this evening, knowing full well 
the compassionate feeling with which the biblio- 
maniac is regarded by his saner colleagues. 


I.—Tue Man. 


The little Thomas was happy in his entrance 
upon the stage, 19th October, 1605. Among multi- 
plied acknowledgements, he could lift up one hand 
to Heaven (as he says) that he was born of honest 
parents, ‘ that modesty, humility, patience, and ve- 
racity lay in the same egg, and came into the world’ 
with him, Of his father, a London merchant, but 
little is known. There is at Devonshire House a 
family picture which shows him to have been a 
man of fine presence, looking not unworthy of the 
future philosopher, a child of three or four years, 
seated on his mother’s knee. She married a second 
time, Sir Thomas Dutton, a man of wealth and 
position, who gave his stepson every advantage of 
education and travel. We lack accurate information 
of the early years—of the school days at Winchester, 
of his life at Broadgate Hall, now Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, and of the influences which induced 
him to study medicine. Possibly he got his inspira- 
tion from the Regius Professor of Medicine, the 
elder Clayton, the Master of Broadgate Hall and 
afterwards of Pembroke College. That he was a dis- 
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tinguished undergraduate is shown in his selection 
at the end of the first year in residence to deliver 
an oration at the opening of Pembroke College. 
Possibly between the years 1626, when he took the 
B.A., and 1629, when he commenced M.A., he may 
have been engaged in the study of medicine; but 
Mr. Charles Williams, of Norwich, who is perhaps 
more familiar than any one living with the history 
of our author, does not think it likely that he began 
until he went abroad. In these years he could at 
least have ‘ entered upon the physic line’ and could 
have proceeded to the M.B. He was too early to 
participate in the revival of science in Oxford, but 
even after that had occurred Sydenham flung the 
cruel reproach at his Alma Mater that he would as 
soon send a man to her to learn shoemaking as prac- 
tical physic. It was possible, of course, to pick up 
a little knowledge of medicine from the local prac- 
titioners and from the Physic Garden, together with 
the lectures of the Regius Professor, who, as far as 
we know, had not at any rate the awkward failing 
of his more distinguished son, who could not look 
upon blood without fainting, and in consequence 
had to hand over his anatomy le¢tures to a deputy. 

Clayton’s studies and work would naturally be of 
a somewhat mixed character, and at that period 
even many of those whose chief business was theo- 
logy were interested in natural philosophy, of which 
medicine formed an important part. Burton refers 
to an address delivered about this time by Clayton 
dealing with the mutual relations of mind and body. 
The ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ which appeared in 
1621, must have proved a stimulating donne bouche for 
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the Oxford men of the day, and I like to think of the 


eagerness with which so ardent a student as Browne 
of Pembroke would have pounced on the second 
and enlarged edition which appeared in 1624. He 
may, indeed, have been a friend of Burton, or he 
may have formed one of a group of undergraduates 
to watch Democritus Junior leaning over the bridge 
and laughing at the bargees as they swore at each 
other. It is stated, I know not with what authority, 
that Browne practised in Oxford for a time. 

After a visit to Ireland with his stepfather he 
took the grand tour—France, Italy, and Holland— 
spending two years in study. Of his Continental 
trip our knowledge is very meagre. He went to 
Montpellier, still famous, but failing, where he 
probably listened to the teaching of Riviere, whose 
‘Praxis’ was for years the leading textbook in 
Europe—thence to Padua, where he must have 
heard the celebrated Sanétorius of the Medicina 
Statica—then on to Leyden, just rising into pro- 
minence, where it is said he took his doétor’s 
degree in 1633. Of this, however, there is no cer- 
tainty. A few years ago I looked through the 
register of that famous University, but failed to find 
hisname. Attheend of twoyears’ travel he may have 
had cobwebs in his pocket, and the Leyden degree 
was expensive, as that quaint old contemporary of 
Browne, the Rev. John Ward of Stratford-on-Avon, 
tells us (‘ Diary’): ‘Mr. Burnet had a letter out of 
the Low Countries of the charge of a doctor’s de- 
gree, which is at Leyden about £16, besides feasting 
the professors; at Angers in France, not above £9, 
and feasting not necessary neither.’ No doubt the 
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young Englishman got of the best that there was 
in the teaching of the day, and from the ‘ Religio’ 
one learns that he developed from it an extraor- 
dinary breadth of culture, and a charity not always 
granted to travellers. He pierced beneath the shell 
of nationalism into the heart of the people among 
whom he lived, feeling at home everywhere and in 
every clime; hence the charity, rare in a Protestant, 
expressed so beautifully in the lines: ‘I can dis- 
pense with my hat at the sight of a cross, but 
scarce with the thought of my Saviour.’ 

He must have made good use of his exceptional 
opportunities as he was able to boast, in a humble 
way it is true, that he understood six languages. 

Returning to England in 1634 he settled at 
Shibden Dale, close to Halifax, not, as Mr. Charles 
Williams has pointed out, to practice his profession, 
but to recruit his health, somewhat impaired by 
shipwreck and disease. Here, in Upper Shibden 
Hall, he wrote the ‘ Religio Medici,’ the book by 
which to-day his memory is kept green among us. 
In his travels he had doubtless made many observa- 
tions on men and in his reading had culled many 
useful memoranda. He makes it quite clear—and 
is anxious to do so—that the book was written 
while he was very young. He says: ‘ My life is a 
miracle of thirty years.’ ‘I have not seen one re- 
volution of Saturn.’ ‘ My pulse hath not beat thirty 
years.’ Indeed, he seems to be of Plato’s opinion 
that the pace of life slackens after this date, and 
there is a note of sadness in his comment, that while 
the radical humour may contain sufficient oil for 
seventy, ‘in some it gives no light past thirty,’ and 
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he adds that those dying at this age should not 


complain of immaturity. In the quiet Yorkshire 
valley, with leisurable hours for his private exercise 
and satisfaction, the manuscript was completed, 
‘with,’ as he says, ‘ such disadvantages that (I pro- 
test) from the first setting pen to paper I had not 
the assistance of any good book.’ ‘ Communicated 
to one it became common to many,’ and at last in 
1642, seven years after its completion, reached the 
press in a depraved form. 

In 1637, at the solicitation of friends, Browne 
moved to Norwich, with which city, so far as we 
know, he had had no previous conneéction. At that 
date the East Anglian capital had not become famous 
in the annals of medicine. True, she had given Caius 
to the profession, but he had only practised there 
for a short time and does not seem to have had 
any special influence on her destinies. Sir Thomas 
Browne may be said to be the first of the long list 
of worthies who have in the past two and a-half 
centuries made Norwich famous among the pro- 
vincial towns of the kingdom. Here for forty-five 
years he lived the quiet, uneventful life of a student- 
practitioner, absorbed, like a sensible man, in his 
family, his friends, his studies and his patients. It 
is a life of singular happiness to contemplate. In 
1641 he married Dorothy Mileham, ‘a lady of such 
a symmetrical proportion to her worthy husband 
—that they seemed to come together by a kind of 
natural magnetism.’ In the ‘ Religio’ he had said 
some hard things of the gentle goddess and had 
expressed himself very strongly against Nature’s 
method for the propagation of the race. He be- 
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lieved, with Milton, that the world should have 
been populated ‘ without feminine,’ and in almost 
identical words they wish that some way less trivial 
and vulgar had been found to generate mankind. 
Dame Dorothy proved a good wife, a fruitful 
branch, bearing ten children. We have a pleasant 
picture of her in her letters to her boys and to 
her daughter-in-law in a spelling suggestive of 
Pitman’s phonetics. She seems to have had in 
full measure the simple piety and the tender affec- 
tion mentioned on her monument in St. Peter’s 
Church. The domestic correspondence (Wilkin’s 
edition of the ‘ Works’) gives interesting glimpses 
of the family life, the lights and shadows of a cul- 
tured English home. The two boys were all that 
their father could have wished. Edward, the elder, 
had a distinguished career, following his father’s 
footsteps in the profession and reaching the dignity 
of the Presidency of the Royal College of Physicians. 
Inheriting his father’s tastes, as the letters between 
them prove, his wide interests in natural history and 
archaeology are shown in his well-known book of 
‘Travels,’ and I am fortunate in possessing a copy 
of the ‘ Hydriotaphia’ with his autograph. 
Edward’s son, the ‘Tommy’ of the letters, the 
delight of his grandfather, also became a physician, 
and practised with his father. He died in 1710 under 
rather unfortunate circumstances, and with him the 
male line of Sir Thomas ended. Of the younger son 
we have, in the letters, a charming picture—a brave 
sailor-lad with many of his father’s tastes, who served 
with great distinétion in the Dutch wars, in which 
he met (it is supposed) a sailor’s death. The eldest 
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daughter married Henry Fairfax, and through their 
daughter, who married the Earl of Buchan, there 
are to-day among the Buchans and Erskines the 
only existing representatives of Sir Thomas. 

The waves and storms of the Civil War scarcely 
reached the quiet Norwich home. Browne was a 
staunch Royalist, and his name occurs among the 
citizens who in 1643 refused to contribute to a 
fund for the recapture of the town of Newcastle. 
It is astonishing how few references occur 1. his 
writings to the national troubles, which must have 
tried his heart sorely. In the preface to the 
‘Religio’ he gives vent to his feelings, lamenting 
not only the universal tyranny of the Press, but 
the defamation of the name of his Majesty, the 
degradation of Parliament, and the writings of both 
‘depravedly, anticipatively, counterfeitedly, im- 
printed.’ In one of the letters he speaks of the 
execution of Charles I as ‘ horrid murther,’ and in 
another he calls Cromwell a usurper. In civil wars 
physicians of all men suffer least, as the services of 
able men are needed by both parties, and time and 
again it has happened that an even-balanced soul, 
such as our author, has passed quietly through 
terrible trials, doing the day’s work with closed lips. 
Corresponding with the most active decades of his 
life, in which his three important works were issued, 
one might have expected to find in them reference 
to the Civil War, or, at least, echoes of the great 
change wrought by the Commonwealth, but, like 
Fox, in whose writings the same silence has been 
noticed, whatever may have been his feelings, he 
preserved a discreet silence. His own rule of life, 
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no doubt, is expressed in the advice to his son: 
‘Times look troublesome, but you have an honest 
and peaceable profession which may employ you, 
and discretion to guide your words and actions.’ 

Busy with his professional work, interested in 
natural history, in archaeology, and in literature, 
with a wide circle of scientific friends and corre- 
spondents, the glimpses of Browne’s life, which we 
have from the letters, are singularly attractive. He 
adopted an admirable plan in the education of his 
children, sending them abroad, and urging them to 
form early habits of independence. His younger 
boy, Thomas, he sent at the age of fourteen to 
France, alone, and he remarks in one of his 
letters to him: ‘ He that hath learnt not in France 
travelleth in vain.’ Everywhere in the correspond- 
ence with his children there is evidence of good, 
practical sense. He tells one of the boys to ‘ cast 
off pudor rusticus, and to have a handsome garb of 
his body.’ Even the daughters were taken to 
France. In his souvenir of Sir Thomas Browne 
Mr. Charles Williams has given an illustration of 
his house, a fine old building which was unfor- 
tunately torn down some years ago, though the 
handsome mantelpiece has been preserved. 

An interesting contemporary account has been 
left by Evelyn, who paid a visit to Sir Thomas in 
1673. He says: ‘. . . the whole house being a 
paradise and a cabinet of rarities, and that of the 
best collections, especially medails, books, plants, 
and natural things. Amongst other curiosities, Sir 
Thomas had a colleétion of the eggs of all the foule 
and birds he could procure, that country, especially 
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the promintory of Norfolck, being frequented, as 
he said, by several kinds which seldom or never go 
further into the land, as cranes, storkes, eagles, and 
a variety of other foule.’ 

After Dr. Edward Browne was established in 
London the letters show the keen interest Sir 
Thomas took in the scientific work of the day. 
Writing of his son’s lecture on anatomy at the 
Chirurgical Hall, he warns him that he would have 
more spectators than auditors, and after that first 
day, as the lecture was in Latin, ‘very many will 
not be earnest to come here-after.’ He evidently 
takes the greatest interest in his son’s progress, and 
constantly gives him suggestions with reference to 
new points that are coming up in the literature. 
Here and there are references to important medical 
cases, and comments upon modes of treatment. It 
is interesting to note the prevalence of agues, even 
of the severe haemorrhagic types, and his use of 
Peruvian bark. In one of the letters a remarkable 
case of pneumothorax is described: ‘A young 
woman who had a julking and fluctuation in her 
chest so that it might be heard by standers-by.’ 
Evidently he had a large and extensive practice in 
the Eastern Counties, and there are numerous re- 
ferences to the local physicians. There is a poem 
extolling his skill in the despaired-of case of Mrs. 
E. S., three or four of the lines of which are worth 
quoting: 

He came, saw, cur’d! Could Caesar’s self do more; 

Galen, Hippocrates, London’s four-score 


Of ffamous Colledge . . . had these heard him read 
His leéture on this Skeliton, half dead; 
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And seen his modest eye search every part, 
Judging, not seeing. 

The correspondence with his son is kept up to 
the time of his death. Only part of the letters ap- 
pears in Wilkin’s ‘ Life,’ and there are many extant 
worthy of publication. 

In 1671 he was knighted by Charles II. In 1664 
he was made an honorary Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, with which, through his son, he 
had close affiliations. His name does not appear in 
the roll of the Royal Society, with the spirit and 
objects of which he must yet have had the warmest 
sympathy. He was in correspondence with many 
of the leading men of the day—Evelyn, Grew, 
Elias Ashmole, Dugdale, Paston, Aubrey, and others. 
The letters deal with a remarkable variety of sub- 
jects—natural history, botany, chemistry, magic and 
archaeology, etc. The ‘ Pseudodoxia Epidemica’ 
(1646) extended his reputation among all classes 
and helped to bring him into close relationship 
with the virtuosi of the period. There is in the 
Bodleian a delightful letter from Mr. Henry Bates, 
a wit of the court, a few extraéts from which will 
give you an idea of the extravagant admiration ex- 
cited by his writings: ‘Sir,—Amongst those great 
and due acknowledgements this horizon owes you 
for imparting your sublime solid phansie to them 
in that incomparable piece of invention and judg- 
ment, R. M. gives mee leave, sir, here at last to 
tender my share, which I wish I could make pro- 
portionable to the value I deservedly sett upon it, 
for truly, sir, ever since I had the happiness to 
know your religion I have religiously honoured 
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you; hug’d your Minerva in my bosome, and voted 
it my vade mecum.’...‘Iam of that opinion still, 
that next the “ Legenda Dei,” it is the master piece 
of Christendome; and though I have met some- 
times with some omnes sic ego vero non sic men pre- 
judicating pates, who bogled at shadowes in’t, and 
carpt at atoms, and have so strappadoed me into 
impatience with their senseless censures, yet this 
still satisfied my zeal toward it, when I found zon 
intelligunt was the nurse of theire vituperant, and 
they onely stumbled for want of a lanthorne.’* 
While interested actively in medicine, Browne 
does not seem to have been on intimate terms with 
his great contemporaries—Harvey, Sydenham, or 
Glisson—though he mentions them, and always 
with respect. He was a prudent, prosperous man, 
generous to his children and to his friends. He sub- 
scribed liberally to his old school at Winchester, to 
the rebuilding of the Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and to the repairs at Christ Church, 
Oxford. A life placid, uneventful, and easy, with- 
out stress or strain, happy in his friends, his family, 
and his work, he expressed in it that harmony of 
the inner and of the outer man which it is the aim 
of all true philosophy to attain, and which he in- 
culcated so nobly and in such noble words in the 
‘Religio Medici’ and in the ‘ Christian Morals.’ 
A description of him given by his friend, the 
Rev. John Whitefoot, is worth quoting: ‘He was 
never seen to be transported with mirth or dejected 
with sadness; always cheerful but rarely merry, at 
any sensible rate; seldom heard to break a jest, and 
* Wilkin, vol. i., p. 253. 
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when he did he would be apt to blush at the levity 
of it. His gravity was natural, without affectation.’ 

The end came unexpectedly in his seventy-seventh 
year, after a sharp attack of colic, on his birthday, 
Oétober 5th, 1682—a curious coincidence of which 
he speaks in the ‘ Letter to a Friend’: ‘ But in 
persons who outlive many years, and when there 
are no less than 365 days to determine their lives 
every year—that the first day should make the last, 
that the tail of the snake should return into its 
mouth precisely at that time, and they should wind 
up upon the day of their nativity—is, indeed, a 
remarkable coincidence, which, though astrology 
hath taken witty pains to solve, yet hath it been 
very wary in making predictions of it.’ 

There are three good portraits of Sir Thomas— 
one in the College of Physicians, London, which 
is the best known and has been often reproduced, 
and from which is taken the frontispiece in Green- 
hill’s edition of the ‘ Religio Medici’; a second is 
in the Bodleian, and this also has frequently been 
reproduced; the third is in the vestry of St. Peter’s 
Mancroft, Norwich. Through the kindness of 
Mr. Charles Williams it is here reproduced as a 
frontispiece to this number of ‘The Library.’ In 
many ways it is the most pleasing of the three, and 
Browne looks in it a younger man, closer to the 
days of the ‘ Religio.’ There is a fourth picture, 
the frontispiece to the fifth edition of the ‘ Pseudo- 
doxia,’ but it is so unlike the others that I doubt 
very much if it could have been Sir Thomas. If 
it was, he must have suffered from the artist, as did 
Milton, whose picture in the frontispiece to the 
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‘Poems,’ 1645, is a base caricature, but Browne has 
not had the satisfaction of Milton’s joke and happy 


revenge. 


II.—Tue Book. 


As a book the ‘ Religio Medici’ has had an in- 
teresting history. Written at ‘leisurable hours and 
for his private exercise and satisfaction, it circulated 
in manuscript among friends, ‘and was by tran- 
scription successively corrupted, until it arrived in 
a most depraved copy at the press.’ Two surrep- 
titious editions were issued by Andrew Crooke in 
1642 (Fig. 1), both in small o€tavo, with an engraved 
frontispiece by Marshall representing a man falling 
from a rock (the earth) into the sea of eternity, but 
caught by a hand issuing from the clouds, under 
which is the legend ‘ A Coelo Salus.’ Johnson sug- 
gests that the author may not have been ignorant 
of Crooke’s design, but was very willing to let a 
tentative edition be issued—‘a stratagem by which 
an author panting for fame, and yet afraid of seem- 
ing to challenge it, may at once gratify his vanity 
and preserve the appearance of modesty.’ 

There are at least six manuscripts of the ‘ Religio’ 
in existence, all presenting minor differences, which 
bear out the author’s contention that by transcrip- 
tion they had become depraved. One in the Wil- 
kin colleétion, in the Castle Museum, Norwich, is 
in the author’s handwriting. Had Browne been 
party to an innocent fraud he would scarcely have 
allowed Crooke to issue within a year a second im- 
perfect edition—not simply a second impression, as 
the two differ in the size and number of the pages, 
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and present also minor differences in the text. The 
authorized edition appeared in the following year 
by the same publisher and with the same frontis- 
piece, with the following words at the foot of the 
plate: ‘A true and full copy of that which was 
most imperfeétly and surreptitiously printed before 
under the name of “ Religio Medici” ’ (Fig. 2). It 
was issued anonymously, with .a preface, signed 
‘A. B.’: ‘To such as have or shall peruse the ob- 
servations upon a former corrupt copy of this 
Booke.’ A curious incident here links together two 
men, types of the intellectual movement of their 
generation—both students, both mystics—the one 
a quiet observer of nature, an antiquary and a 
physician; the other a restless spirit, a bold bucca- 
neer, a politician, a philosopher, and an amateur 
physician. Sir Kenelm Digby, committed to Win- 
chester House by the Parliamentarians, had heard 
favourably from the Earl of Dorset of the ‘ Religio 
Medici.’ Though late in the day, ‘ the magnetic 
motion,’ as he says, ‘was impatience to have the 
booke in his hands,’ so he sent at once to St. Paul’s 
churchyard for it. He was in bed when it came. 
‘ This good natur’d creature I could easily perswade 
to be my bedfellow and to wake me as long as I 
had any edge to entertain myselfe with the de- 
lights I sucked in from so noble a conversation. 
And truly I closed not my eyes till I had enricht 
myselfe with (or at least exactly surveyed) all the 
treasures that are lapt up in the folds of those new 
sheets.’ Sir Kenelm holds the record for reading in 
bed; not only did he read the ‘ Religio’ through, 


but he wrote ‘ Observations ’ upon it the same night 
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in the form of a letter to his friend, which extends 
to three-fourths of the size of the ‘Religio’ itself. 
As Johnson remarks, he ‘ returned his judgement 
of it not in the form of a letter but of a book.’ He 
dates it at the end ‘the 22nd. (I think I may say 
the 23rd, for I am sure it is morning and I think 
it is day) of December, 1642.’ Johnson says that its 
principal claim to admiration is that it was written 
within twenty-four hours, of which part was spent 
in procuring Browne’s book and part in reading it. 
Sir Kenelm was a remarkable man, but in connec- 
tion with his statements it may be well to remem- 
ber the reputation he had among his contem- 
poraries, Stubbs calling him ‘ the Pliny of our age 
for lying.’ However this may be, his criticisms of 
the work are exceedingly interesting and often just. 
This little booklet of Sir Kenelm has floated down 
the stream of literature, reappearing at intervals 
attached to editions of the ‘ Religio,’ while his 
weightier tomes are deep in the ooze at the bottom. 

The ‘ Religio Medici’ became popular with re- 
markable rapidity. As Johnson remarks,‘ It ex- 
cited attention by the novelty of paradoxes, the 
dignity of sentiment, the quick succession of im- 
ages, the multitude of abstrusive allusions, subtility of 
disquisition, and the strength of language.’ A Cam- 
bridge student — Merryweather —travelling in 
Europe, translated it into Latin, and it was pub- 
lished in 1644 by Hackius at Leyden in a very neat 
volume. A second impression appeared in the same 
year, and also a Paris edition—a reprint of the 
Leyden. The Continental scholars were a good 
deal puzzled and not altogether certain of the 
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orthodoxy of the work. Merryweather, in a very 
interesting letter (1649) says that he had some 
difficulty in getting a printer at Leyden. Salmasius, 
to whom Haye, a book merchant, took it for appro- 
bation, said ‘ that there was in it many things well 
said, but that it contained also many exorbitant 
conceptions in religion and would probably find 
much frowning entertainment, especially amongst 
the ministers.’ Two other printers also refused it. 
The most interesting Continental criticism is by 
that distinguished member of the profession, Guy 
Patin, professor in the Paris Faculty of Medicine. 
In a letter to Charles Spon of Lyons, dated Paris, 
Oétober 21st, 1644, he mentions having received a 
little book called the ‘ Religio Medici,’ written by 
an Englishman, ‘a very mystical book containing 
strange and ravishing thoughts.’ In a letter, dated 
1645, he says ‘the book is in high credit here; the 
author has wit, and there are abundance of fine 
things in the book. He is a humorist whose 
thoughts are very agreeable, but who,in my opinion, 
is to seek for a master in religion may in the end 
find none.’ Patin thought the author in a parlous ° 
state, and as he was still alive he might grow worse 
as well as better. Evidently, however, the work 
became a favourite one with him, as in letters of 
1650-1653-1657 he refers to it again in different 
editions. It is remarkable that he nowhere men- 
tions the author by name, but subsequently when 
Edward Browne was a student in Paris Patin sends 
kindly greetings to his father. 

Much discussion occurred on the Continent as 
to the orthodoxy of the ‘ Religio.’ It is no slight 

VII. Cc 
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compliment to the author that he should have been 
by one claimed as a Catholic, by another denounced 
as an Atheist, while a member of the Society of 
Friends saw in him a likely convert. The book 
was placed on the ‘Index.’ In England, with the 
exception of Digby’s ‘ Observations,’ there were no 
adverse criticisms of any 
Pfeudodoxia Epidemica; | oe Alexander Ross, that 
ak | oe on oe 

'| ton schoolmaster, who 

ENQUIRIE S| seems always to hove been 
a nor || ready for an intellectual 
TENENTS. tilt, wrote a criticism en- 
‘iemeiod titled ‘ Medicus Medica- 
TRUTHS. tus, or the Physician’s 
Religion cured by a Leni- 


tive or Gentle Potion.’ 








By Tuomas Browne Dr. of Phyfick. 
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years 1656, 1659, 1669, 

ric. j—rirte-race or Tas 107 and in 1682, the 
ig cm year of Browne’s death. 
A comparison of the early 

editions shows that all have the same frontispiece 
and are, with slight variations, reprints of that of 
1643. The work also began to be reprinted with 
the ‘ Pseudodoxia Epidemica’ (third edition, 1659). 
The Latin editions followed each other rapidly. 
As I mentioned, it first appeared at Leyden in 1644, 
and was reprinted the same year there and in Paris; 
then in 1650 in Leyden again, in 1652 in Strass- 
burg, and in the same place in 1665 and 1667. 
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The most important of these editions was that of 
Strassburg, 1652, with elaborate notes by Moltkius, 
of which Guy Patin speaks as ‘miserable examples 
of pedantry,’ and indeed stigmatizes the commen- 
tator as a fool. The Dutch translation appeared in 
1655 and a French in 1668, so that altogether 
during the author’s lifetime there were at least 
twenty editions of the work. 

In the seventeenth century there were in all 
twenty-two editions. In the eighteenth century 
there were four English editions, one Latin, and 
one German. Then a long interval of seventy- 
seven years elapsed, until in 1831 Thomas Chap- 
man, a young Exeter College man, brought out a 
neat little edition, my own copy of which is made 
precious by many marginal notes by S. T. Coleridge, 
who was one of the earliest and most critical among 
the students of Sir Thomas. In the same year the 
first American edition was published, edited by the 
Rev. Alexander Young, of Boston. In 1838 appeared 
an excellent edition by J. A. St. John, ‘traveller, 
linguist, author, and editor,’ and in 1844 Longman’s 
edition by John Peace, the librarian of the City 
Library, Bristol. This edition was re-published in 
America by the house of Lea and Blanchard,’ Phila- 
delphia, the only occasion, I believe, on which the 
‘Religio’ has been issued by a firm of medical pub- 
lishers. In 1845 appeared Pickering’s beautiful edi- 
tion, edited, with many original notes, by the Rev. 
Henry Gardiner, in many ways the most choice of 
nineteenth century issues. In 1862 James Ticknor 


' They did not issue an edition in 1848, as mentioned by Green- 
hill on the authority of J. T. Fields. 
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Fields, the well-known Boston scholar and publisher, 
brought out a very handsome edition, of which, for 
the first time in the history of the book, an édition 
de luxe was printed on larger paper. In 1869 appeared 
Sampson Low and Co.’s edition by Willis Bund; 
and in 1878 Rivington’s edition edited by W. P. 
Smith. Then in 1881 there came what must always 
remain the standard edition, edited by Dr. Green- 
hill for the Golden Treasury Series, and reprinted 
repeatedly by Macmillan and Co. To his task Dr. 
Greenhill brought not only a genuine love of Sir 
Thomas Browne, but the accuracy of an earnest, 
painstaking scholar. Since the year 1881 a dozen 
or more editions have appeared, of which I may 
mention the excellent one by Dr. Lloyd Roberts, 
of Manchester. I may finish this dry summary by 
noting the contrast between the little parchment- 
covered surreptitious edition of 1642 and the sump- 
tuous folio of the Vale Press. In all, including 
those which have appeared with the collected works, 
there have been about fifty-five editions. Browne 
states that the work had also been translated into 
High Dutch and into Italian, but I can find no 
record of these editions, nor of a German transla- 
tion, 1680, mentioned by Watt. 

Space will allow only a brief reference to Browne’s 
other writings. ‘ Pseudodoxia Epidemica: or, In- 
quiries into very many received Tenets and com- 
monly presumed Truths,’ appeared in 1646 in this 
small folio (Fig. 4). In extent this is by far the 
most pretentious of Browne’s works. It forms an 
extraordinary collection of old wives’ fables and 
popular beliefs in every department of human know- 
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ledge, dealt with from the standpoint of the science 
of that day. In a way it is a strong protest against 
general credulity and inexactness of statement, and 
a plea for greater accuracy in the observation of 
facts and in the recording of them. Walter Pater 
has drawn attention to the striking resemblance be- 
tween Browne’s chapter on the sources of Error and 
Bacon’s doétrine of the Idola—shams which men 
fall down and worship. He _ 





discusses cleverly the use of DRIOT APHIA; 
doubts; but,as Pater remarks, iain ar “pana 
‘ Browne was himself a rather _| 4 pifcourfe of the Sepulchrall 


lively example of entertain- 
ments of the Idols of the 
Cave—Idola Specus — and, 
like Boyle, Digby, and others, 
he could not quite free him- 
self from the shackles of al- 
chemy and a hankering for 
the philosopher’s stone.’ The 
work was very popular, and 
extended the reputation of 














Unrnes lately found in 
NORFOLK, 
Together with 
The Garden of CY RVS, 
OR THE 
Quincunciall, Lozenge, or 
Net-work Plaatations of the An- 
cients, Artificially, Naturally, 
Myftically Confidered. 

With Sundry Obfervations 





By Thomas Browne D.of Phylick, 





LORDOR, 
Printed for Hes. Brome at the Signe of the 





Gun in Ivy-lome. 1658 





the author very widely. In- 
deed, in 1646 Browne was 
not known at large as the 
author of the ‘ Religio,’ as his name had not ap- 
peared on the title-page of any edition issued at that 
date. The Pseudodoxia was frequently reprinted, 
a sixth edition being published in 1672, and it 
appeared in French both in France and in Holland. 

Equalling in popularity among certain people 
the ‘ Religio,’ certainly next to it in importance, is 
the remarkable essay known as ‘ Hydriotaphia— 


FIG. 4.—TITLE-PAGE OF 
THE ‘ URN-BURIAL.’ 
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Urne-Burial: or, A Discourse of the Sepulchrale 
Urnes lately found in Norfolk’ (1658). Printed 
with it is ‘The Garden of Cyrus,’ a learned dis- 
course on gardens of all forms in all ages. Natur- 
ally, when an unusual number of funeral urns were 
found at Walsingham, they were brought to the 
notice of Browne, the leading antiquary of the 
county. Instead of writing a learned disquisition 
upon their date—he thought them Roman, they 
were in reality Saxon—with accurate measurements 
and a catalogue of the bones, he touches upon the 
whole incident very lightly, but, using it as a text, 
breaks out into a noble and inspiring prose poem, 
a meditation upon mortality and the last sad rites of 
all nations in all times, with learned comments on 
modes of sepulchre, illustrated with much anti- 
quarian and historical lore. Running through the 
work is an appropriate note of melancholy at the 
sad fate which awaits the great majority of us, upon 
whom the iniquity of oblivion must blindly scatter 
her poppy.’ ‘The greater part must be content to 
be as though they had not been, to be found in the 
register of God, not in the record of man.’ 
Nowhere in his writings does the prose flow with 
a more majestic roll. Take, for example, this one 
thought: ‘If the nearness of our last necessity 
brought a nearer conformity unto it, there were a 
happiness in hoary hairs and no calamity in half 
senses. But the long habit of living indisposeth us 
for dying, when avarice makes us the sport of 
death, when even David grew politically cruel, and 
Solomon could hardly be said to be the wisest of 
men, But many are too early old and before the days 
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of age. Adversity stretcheth our days, misery makes 
Alcemena’s nights, and time hath no wings unto it,’ 
Closely connected in sentiment with the ‘ Urn- 
Burial’ is the thin folio pamphlet—the rarest of all 
Browne’s works, printed posthumously in 1698— 
‘A Letter to a Friend on the Occasion of the Death 
of his Intimate Friend’ (Fig. 6). It is a splendid 
dissertation on death and 
modes of dying, and is a bs 
unique study of the slow pro- LETTER 
gress to the grave of a con- eon 


A 


: : ss FRIEND. 
sumptive. It is written in eater 
his most piéturesque and char- cpa 

P q DEATH 


acteristic vein, with such a 
charm of diction that some 
critics have given it the 
place of honour among his sis este 
works. Pater, in most enthu- sic rxomas Brown, Knight, 
siastic terms, speaks of it with Doctor of Phyfick, late of Norwich 
the ‘ Urn-Burial’ as ‘ the best TE 
justification of Browne’s liter- 42”? 0™: 
ary reputation.’ US Peas Charch-yard. 1600 
The tender sympathy with FIG. 5-—TITLE-PAGE OF | 
° ° A LETTER TO A FRIEND, 
the poor relics of humanity 
which Browne expresses so beautifully in these 
two meditations has not been meted to his own. 
‘Who knows the fate of his bones or how often 
he is to be buried?’ he asks. In 1840, while 
workmen were repairing the chancel of St. Peter 
Mancroft, the coffin of Sir Thomas was accident- 
ally opened, and one of the workmen took the 
skull, which afterwards came into the possession of 


Dr. Edward Lubbock, who deposited it in the 


or nis 


Intimate Friend. 
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Museum of the Norfolk and Norwich Infirmary. 
When I first saw it there in 1872 there was on it 
a printed slip with these lines from the ‘ Hydrio- 
taphia’: ‘To be knaved out of our graves, to have 
our skulls made drinking bowls, and our bones turned 
into pipes, to delight and sport our enemies, are 
tragical abominations escaped in burning burials.’ 
The skull has been carefully described by Mr. 
Charles Williams, to whom I am indebted for the 
loan of photographs. 

In addition to the ‘ Letter to a Friend,’ there 
are three posthumous works, ‘Certain Miscellany 
Tracts’ (1684), edited by Archbishop Tenison, 
and ‘ Posthumous Works,’ 1712, containing chiefly 
papers of antiquarian interest. In the same year, 
1712, appeared the ‘ Christian Morals,’ edited by 
Archdeacon Jeffrey of Norwich, from a manuscript 
found among Browne's papers. Probably a work of 
his later life, it forms a series of ethical fragments 
in a rich and stately prose which, in places, presents 
a striking parallelism to passages in the Hebrew 
poetry. The work is usually printed with the ‘ Re- 
ligio,’ to which in reality it forms a supplement. 

Of the colleéted editions of Browne’s works, the 
first, a fine folio, appeared in 1686. In 1836, Simon 
Wilkin, himself a Norwich man, edited the works 
with the devotion of an ardent lover of his old 
townsman, and with the critical accuracy of a 
scholar. All students of Sir Thomas remain under 
a lasting debt to Mr. Wilkin, and it is pleasant to 
know, that through the kindness of his daughter- 
in-law, Mrs. Wilkin, of Sidmouth, a Sir Thomas 
Browne Library has been founded in connexion 
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with the Castle Museum, Norwich, in which Mr. 
Simon Wilkin’s collections have been placed. A 
three-volume edition of the works is in course of 
publication by Grant Richards. 1904-5. 


I1].—APppRECIATION. 


Critics from Johnson to Walter Pater have put 
on record their estimate of Browne and of his place 
in literature. Among these for keenness of appre- 
ciation Pater takes the first rank. Lamb and Cole- 
ridge dearly loved the old Norwich physician, in 
whom they found a kindred spirit. In America the 
New England writers, Ticknor, Fields, Holmes, and 
Lowell were ardent students of his works. Lowell 
in particular is fond of apt quotations from him, and 
in one place speaks of him as ‘ our most imaginative 
mind since Shakespeare.’ But no one has put so 
briefly and so clearly the strong characters of our 
author as the French critic, Taine: ‘ Let us con- 
ceive a kindred spirit to Shakespeare’s, a scholar 
and an observer instead of an actor and a poet, 
who in place of creating is occupied in comprehend- 
ing, but who, like Shakespeare, applies himself to 
living things, penetrates their internal structure, 
puts himself in communication with their actual 
laws, imprints in himself fervently and scrupulously 
the smallest details of their figure; who at the same 
time extends his penetrating surmises beyond the 
region of observation, discerns behind visible phe- 
nomena a world obscure yet sublime, and trembles 
with a kind of veneration before the vast, indistinét, 
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but populous abyss on whose surface our little 
universe hangs quivering. Such a one is Sir Thomas 
Browne, a naturalist, a philosopher, a scholar, a 
physician, and a moralist, almost the last of the 
generation which produced Jeremy Taylor and 
Shakespeare. No thinker bears stronger witness to 
the wandering and inventive curiosity of the age. 
No writer has better displayed the brilliant and 
sombre imagination of the North. No one has 
spoken with a more elegant emotion of death, the 
vast night of forgetfulness, of the all devouring pit 
of human vanity which tries to create an immortal- 
ity out of ephemeral glory or sculptured stones. No 
one has revealed in more glowing and original ex- 
pressions the poetic sap which flows through all the 
minds of the age.’ 

The growing popularity of Browne’s writings 
testifies to the assured position he holds, if not in 
the hearts of the many, at least in the hearts of that 
saving remnant which in each generation hands on 
the best traditions of our literature. We, who are 
members of his profession, may take a special pride 
in him. Among physicians, or teachers of physic, 
there is, perhaps, but one name in the very first 
rank, Rabelais stands apart with the kings and 
queens of literature. Among the princes of the 
blood there are differences of opinion as to their 
rank, but Sir Thomas Browne, Holmes, and John 
Brown of Edinburgh, form a group together high 
in the circle. Of the three, two were general prac- 
titioners; Oliver Wendell Holmes only in the early 
part of his life, and for forty years a teacher of 
anatomy ; but all three have far closer ties with us 
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than Goldsmith, Smollett, or Keats, whose medical 
affiliations were titular rather than practical. 
Burton, Browne, and Fuller have much in com- 
mon—a rare quaintness, a love of odd conceits, and 
the faculty of apt illustrations drawn from out-of- 
the-way sources. Like Montaigne—Burton even 
more—Browne’s bookishness is of a delightful kind, 
and yet, as he maintains, his best matter is not picked 
from the leaves of any author, but bred among the 
‘weeds and tares’ of his own brain. In his style 
there is a lack of what the moderns call technique, 
but how pleasant it is to follow his thoughts, rip- 
pling like a burn, not the stilled formality of the 
technical artist in words, the cadencies of whose 
precise and mechanical expressions pall on the ear. 
As has been remarked, the‘ Religio Medici’ is a tour 
de force, an attempt to combine daring scepticism 
with humble faith in the Christian religion. Sir 
Thomas confesses himself to be ‘ naturally inclined 
to that which misguided zeal terms superstition.’ 
He ‘cannot hear the Ave Maria bell without an 
elevation.’ He has no prejudices in religion, but 
subscribes himself a loyal son of the Church of 
England. In clear language he says, ‘In brief, 
where the Scripture is silent the Church is my text; 
where that speaks it is but my comment. When 
there is a joint silence of both, I borrow not the 
rules of my religion from Rome or Geneva, but 
from the dictates of my own reason.’ He is hard 
on the controversialist in religion—‘ every man is 
not a proper champion for truth, nor fit to take up 
the gauntlet in the cause of verity,’ etc. While he 
disclaims any ‘ taint or tin€ture’ of heresy, he con- 
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fesses to a number of heretical hopes, such as the 
ultimate salvation of the race, and prayers for the 
dead. He freely criticizescertain seeming absurdities 
in the Bible narrative. His travels have made him 
cosmopolitan and free from all national prejudices. 
‘I feel not in myself those common antipathies that 
I can discover in others, those national repugnancies 
do not touch me, nor do I behold with prejudice 
the French, Italian, Spaniard, or Dutch; but where 
I find their a¢tions in balance with my countrymen’s, 
I honour, love, and embrace them in the same de- 
gree. I was born in the eighth climate, but seem 
for to be framed and constellated unto all. I am no 
plant that will not prosper out of a garden; all 
places, all airs, make unto me one country; I am 
in England, everywhere, and under any meridian.’ 
Only the ‘ fool multitude’ that chooses by show he 
holds up to derision as ‘that numerous piece of 
monstrosity, which, taken asunder, seem men, and 
the reasonable creatures of God; but confused to- 
gether, make but one great beast, and a monstrosity 
more prodigious than Hydra.’ He has a quick sym- 
pathy with the sorrows of others, and, though a 
physician, his prayer is with the husbandman and 
for healthful seasons. No one has put more beauti- 
fully the feeling which each one of us has had at 
times about patients: ‘Let me be sick myself, if 
sometimes the malady of my patient be not a dis- 
ease unto me; I desire rather to cure his infirmities 
than my own necessities; where I do him no good, 
methinks it is scarce honest gain; though I confess 
‘tis but the worthy salary of our well-intended 
endeavours.’ 
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He has seen many countries, and has studied 
their customs and politics. He is well versed in 
astronomy and botany. He has run through all 
systems of philosophy but has found no rest in any. 
As death gives every fool gratis the knowledge 
which is won in this life with sweat and vexation, 
he counts it absurd to take pride in his achieve- 
ments, though he understands six languages besides 
the patois of several provinces. 

As a scientific man Browne does not take rank 
with many of his contemporaries. He had a keen 
power of observation, and in the ‘ Pseudodoxia’ 
and in his letters there is abundant evidence that 
he was an able naturalist. He was the first to 
observe and describe the peculiar substance known 
as adipocere, and there are in places shrewd flashes, 
such as the suggestion that the virus of rabies may 
be mitigated by transmission from one animal to 
another. We miss in him the clear, dry light of 
science as revealed in the marvellous works of his 
contemporary, Harvey. Busy as a practical phy- 
sician, he was an observer, not an experimenter to 
any extent, though he urges: ‘Join sense unto 
reason and experiment unto speculation, and so give 
life unto embryon truths and verities yet in their 
chaos.’ He had the highest veneration for Harvey, 
whose work he recognized as epoch making— his 
piece, “‘ De Circul. Sang.,” which discovery I prefer 
to that of Columbus.’ He recognized that in the 
faculty of observation the old Greeks were our 
masters, and that we must return to their methods 
if progress were to be made. He had a much 
clearer idea than had Sydenham of the value of 
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anatomy, and tells his young friend, Power of 
Halifax, to make Autopsia his fidus Achates. 

That he should have believed in witches, and 
that he should have given evidence in 1664 which 
helped to condemn two poor women, is always 
spoken of as a blot on his chara¢ter; but a man 
must be judged by his times and his surroundings. 
While regretting his credulity, we must remember 
how hard it was in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries not to believe in witches—how hard, in- 
deed, it should be to-day for any one who believes 
implicitly the Old Testament!—and men of the 
stamp of Reginald Scot and Johannes Wierus, who 
looked at the question from our point of view, 
were really anomalies, and their strong presentation 
of the rational side of the problem had very little 
influence on their contemporaries. 

For the student of medicine the writings of Sir 
Thomas Browne have a very positive value. The 
charm of high thoughts clad in beautiful language 
may win some readers to a love of good literature; 
but beyond this is a still greater advantage. Like 
the ‘Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius’ and the ‘ En- 
chiridion’ of Epictetus, the ‘ Religio’ is full of 
counsels of perfection which appeal to the mind of 
youth, still plastic and unhardened by contaé& with 
the world. Carefully studied, from such books come 
subtle influences which give stability to character 
and help to give a man a sane outlook on the 
complex problems of life. Sealed early of this 
tribe of authors, a student takes with him, as com- 
pagnons de voyage, life-long friends whose thoughts 
become his thoughts and whose ways become his 
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ways. Mastery of self, conscientious devotion to 
duty, deep human interest in human beings—these 
best of all lessons you must learn now or never— 
and these are some of the lessons which may be 
gleaned from the life and from the writings of Sir 
Thomas Browne. 

WILLIAM OSLER. 
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HE industry and foresight of a London 
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RAYS bookseller have preserved to us copies 
\ of nearly all the books and pamphlets 
ETL 4 ESA e . . ° 
SON printed in this country during the 
Dra PLZ 
(S2SEEGD Civil War and Commonwealth. But 


very little light has yet been thrown on such points 
as the cost of printing or the number of copies that 
formed an edition. In many cases we do not even 
know the names of the printers of the books which 
Thomason preserved, owing to the lack of docu- 
mentary evidence. Most of the records of the 
London printing houses of the seventeenth century 
perished in the Fire of London, and it is therefore 
a matter for congratulation when any thing comes 
to light which will help us to realize the conditions 
under which the art of printing was carried on in 
those troublous times. 

The documents to which I am about to call 
attention were discovered at the Record Office 
amongst the Chancery Proceedings. They relate 
to a suit brought, to recover a sum of money due to 
him for printing, by Thomas Brudnell or Brudenell, 
a London printer, against the executors of John 
Partridge, a London bookseller, who died in 1649. 
The documents are five in number: 

1. The bill of complaint of Thomas Brudnell or 

Brudenell, stationer, z.e. printer, against Phile- 
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mon Stephens, and Luke Fawne, stationers, 7.e. 

booksellers, executors to the will of John 

Partridge, stationer, with whom was joined 

Susan Partridge, daughter of the deceased, a 

minor, This bill is dated the 19th Febry. 

1650 2.e. 165%. 

2. A schedule of the account put in by Thomas 
Brudnell for printing books for John Partridge, 
between the years 1644 and 1648. 

. The reply of the defendants. 

4. A copy of the inventory of the goods of John 
Partridge, taken at his death, and lodged in 
the Court of Orphans by his executors according 
to the ancient custom of the city of London. 

5. A further reply by the defendants, no doubt 
in answer to a ‘replication’ by the plaintiff, 
which is not in the series. 

There was also a cross suit commenced by 
Stephens and Fawne, against Brudnell, to which 
he put in a reply as defendant. 

Before dealing with these documents, a word 
may be said as to the dramatis personae. Not very 
much is known about the chief personage, Thomas 
Brudnell or Brudenell. When Sir John Lambe was 
ferreting out information for his list of the master 
printers to be appointed under the A& of 1637, he 
learned that Brudnell had been taken into partner- 
ship by John Beale in 1621, and had afterwards 
set up in Newgate Market, taking as a partner 
Robert White. In addition to the work men- 
tioned in the bill under dispute, they were joint 
printers of a duodecimo edition of the Bible issued 
in 1647. 
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John Partridge had been in business as a book- 
seller sincethe year 1623, his earliest address being 
the Sun in St. Paul’s Churchyard, from whence he 
moved to the Cock in Ludgate Street, and later to 
a shop in Blackfriars, at the entrance of Carter 
Lane. At the outbreak of the Civil War he added 
a trade in astrological books to his other branches 
of bookselling, and in company with Humphrey 
Blunden of the Castle in Cornhill, became the 
publisher of most of the writings of John Booker 
and William Lilly, the astrologers. Another of the 
same name, perhaps a son, was renowned for his 
astrological predictions, and furnished Dean Swift 
with a subject for satire. 

Philemon Stephens was one of the large capitalist 
booksellers of that time, while Luke Fawne took 
an active part in the political unrest, being joint 
author with several other booksellers in publishing 
a remarkable pamphlet called ‘A Beacon set on 
Fire,’ in which attention was drawn to so-called 
Popish literature. Both men lived at that time in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, Stephens at the sign of the 
Golden Lion, and Fawne at the sign of the Parrot 
in the new rents. 

So much for the men, now for the dispute. 
Brudnell’s bill of complaint set out that for four 
years past he had been printing books for John 
Partridge, who at the time of his death was Brud- 
nell’s debtor in a sum of £362 18s. for work done, 
particulars of which were set out in a schedule 
attached to the bill. He had made frequent appli- 
cation to the executors for payment, but could not 
get his money, and prayed relief, 
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Then follows the schedule, the most important 
document of the series, which is given below: 


A true scedule of all such bookes as were printed by mee Thomas 
Brudnell for the vse of Fohn Partridge w* the par- 
ticular names quantityes & prices, as followeth. 


1644. Imprimis of the Collections of Prophesies 

4 Sheetes printed att 3 severall tymes 4500 

of each sheete, whereof Mr Bishop did one 

of the sheets in the last impression beinge 

1000 w“ is to bee deducted soe then the 

remayninge is 34 Reame w® att 55 ” f 

Reame is. 08. 10 

Of the Sarry [i.¢. Starry] Messinger two 

sheetes printed 2000 of twoe impressions 

att 5s per Reame comesto . 2. 00. 0. 

Of Englands recouerye 42 sheetes & the 

1500 printed of each sheete at 12s the 

sheete comes to. 26. 2. 0. 
1646. Anglicus, 6 sheetes printed 13500. beinge 

162 Reames at vjs viijd preame comes to 54. 0. 0. 
1646. Booker’s Bloudy Irish Almanack 4 sheetes 

& 4 printed 3000 beinge 27 Reames att 

4spreamecomesto . 5. 8 0. 
1647. Anglicus. 6 sheetes printed 17. 000 beinge 

204 reames att 6s 8d preame comesto . 68. 0. 0. 

A sheete of newes ee 5 reames att 55 

pReameis . I 5. 0 

Introducon to astrologye 1 1osheetes printed 

1750 of a sheete, beinge 385 reames att 5s 

p reame comes to . 96. 5. ©o. 
1648. Anglicus 6 sheetes printed 18, 500 beinge 

198 reames att vjs viijd p reame comes to 74. 0. 0. 

Military Discipline 16 sheetes, 1500 printed 

being 18 ream att 45 p reame comesto . q %2. ©, 
1648. Astrologicall predicions 10 sheetes 3000 

printed, then of 6 sheetes 2000 more, againe 

of 6 sheetes 2000, the 4th tyme printed 

7 sheetes 1500 of each sheetew™ comesto 25. 16. 0. 





Sum totall is 362. 18. 0. 
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No English document of this kind, of so early a 
date, has ever before been printed, and it serves as 
a basis of comparison between old and new methods 
and prices in the printing trade, as well as furnish- 
ing the bibliographer with some valuable informa- 
tion both as to the customs of the printing trade 
and the history of the books mentioned in the list. 
Of the eleven works which it contains, seven came 
from the pen of William Lilly the astrologer, and 
one from that of John Booker, Taking them in 
the order in which they occur, and studying the 
printed copies by the aid of the information this 
bill affords, many interesting points are brought 
out. 

The work, briefly mentioned as the Collection 
of Prophecies, bore the title, ‘A Colleétion of 
Ancient and Modern Prophecies, Concerning these 
present Times, with modest Observations thereon,’ 
and was published on the 14th November, 1645, 
without any printer’s name in the imprint. It was 
a quarto of eight sheets, A-H in fours, so that 
Brudnell only printed a part of it, unless it is as- 
sumed that he had already rendered an account and 
been paid for the remaining portion, which seems 
unlikely. For the moment the question as to which 
of the eight sheets came from his press may be put 
aside. It will be more easily answered after an 
examination of some of the other works. Clearly 
there were three editions of the book. The first 
was perhaps an edition of two thousand copies, 
which was speedily sold out, and a second edition 
of fifteen hundred copies, not being sufficient to 
satisfy the public demand, a third impression of 
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one thousand copies was put in hand; and Brud- 
nell’s press being apparently busy with other work, 
he entrusted one of the four sheets allotted to him 
to a brother printer, Richard Bishop, to work off 
for him. So that this last edition came from three 
different presses. 

‘The Sarry Messenger’ was of course a mistake 
for ‘The Starry Messenger,’ published by William 
Lilly on 14th June, 1645. This was a quarto of 
seven sheets, A-G in fours, and the printer’s name 
was omitted from the imprint, but Brudnell’s por- 
tion of the work only consisted of two sheets. 
Copies of both the impressions are in the British 
Museum, and they are easily distinguished by the 
typographical variations. 

The third work mentioned in this list, as ‘ Of 
England’s Recovery,’ is by far the most important 
and the most interesting of any in the series, being 
none other than Joshua Sprigge’s ‘ Anglia Rediviva.’ 
Its presence in this bill under the date of 1644 is 
altogether misleading, as the book did not appear 
until 1647. The work was a folio, and the full 
title and collation are here given in order that the 
reader may understand what follows: 


Anglia Rediviva; | Englands Recovery: | Being the | 
History | Of the Motions, Actions, and Suc | cesses of 
the Army under the Immediate | Conduct of His Excel- 
lency | St Thomas Fairfax, K*. | Captain-General | Of all 
the Parliaments Forces | in England. | Compiled for the 
Publique good | By loshua Sprigge. M.A. | [Quot®] | 
London, | Printed by R. W. for lohn Partridge, and are 
to be sold at the Parot in Paul’s Church-yard, and the 
Cock in Ludgate-streete, 1647. 
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Collation: A 4 leaves. B 4 leaves, 4 one leaf. B2 one 
leaf, followed by two leaves unsigned; B2 one leaf, B 2. 
one leaf, followed by two leaves unsigned ; C—Y in fours. 
Z two leaves. Aa—V v in fours. X x 2 leaves. 


It will be seen that there is no hint of Thomas 
Brudnell’s conneéction with the printing in the im- 
print, but the R. W. unquestionably stands for his 
partner, Robert White, and an examination of the 
book proves that it was the joint production of both 
of them, the portion from sigs. Aa to Xx 2 being 
Brudnell’s presswork. The work being a folio made 
up in double sheets, this would account for forty- 
one sheets. How the other part was made up is 
not quite clear. 

White’s portion of the work was printed in good 
founts of roman and italic, well and regularly cast, 
the italic especially being a clear and artistic letter. 
Brudnell’s type can be easily distinguished, being 
more irregular and somewhat thicker in face, while 
the compositor’s work is noticeable for its slovenly 
appearance; but in his portion of the book, from 
pages 313 to 320, occur two particularly fine founts 
of great primer, roman and italic, amongst the best 
I have ever seen in any books of that time. That 
‘ Anglia Rediviva’ was received favourably is clear 
from the faét that nearly the whole impression of 
fifteen hundred copies was sold out at the time of 
Partridge’s death. 

The work described as ‘ Anglicus’ was an astro- 
logical almanac, the title of which in subsequent 
years became ‘ Merlinus Anglicus Ephemeris.’ It 
was entirely printed by Brudnell, and has the 
printer’s initials ‘T. B.’ in the imprint. It was an 
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o€tavo of six sheets (A‘, B-F*, G*). The first point 
that becomes clear on examining this book is 
that Brudnell possessed a stock of astrological signs. 
It is important to remember this, because there 
were few printers in London at that time who 
stocked these signs; in fact, Lilly himself tells us, 
while apologizing for the ‘ Errata’ in his ‘ Christian 
Astrology,’ that ‘things of this nature are seldom 
printed with us, and the printers are unacquainted 
with this kind of learning.’ That the work was of 
a difficult nature may be inferred from the in- 
creased price which Brudnell charged for it, 6s. 84. 
per ream instead of 5s. This book also shows that 
the printer possessed several good founts of roman 
and italic as well as a few large initial letters of a 
diaper pattern. These latter, however, seem to 
have been common, many other printers of that 
time using letters of the same kind. 

Booker’s ‘ Bloudy Irish Almanac’ was the work 
of John Booker, another of the charlatans who had 
curried favour with the Roundheads by professing 
to foretell great victories for them. It appeared in 
March, 1645, and consisted of eight and a half 
quarto sheets signed A-H‘, I?. The imprint ran, 
‘Printed at London for John Partridge 1646.’ But 
Brudnell only printed four and a half sheets, and 
in this case there is little or no difficulty in identi- 
fying his part of the work as sigs. E to H and the 
half sheet I. The division at this point is clearly 
marked. In the first place the type used in the 
first part is a better one than that in the second. 
Again, the pagination which begins on sig. B is 
correct to pages 24, the verso of the last leaf of 
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sig. D, but the first page of sig. E is numbered 21 
instead of 25, and the compositor was at fault all 
through the sheet. But the best and most con- 
clusive proof of Brudnell’s conne¢tion with this 
second half of Booker’s ‘ Almanac’ is the use of 
astronomical signs in sigs. E and F. 

The largest work mentioned in this bill of Brud- 
nell’s is that called the ‘ Introduétion to Astrology,’ 
which was the sub-title of Lilly’s ‘ Christian Astro- 
logy’ published in 1647. The only copy of the 
work in the British Museum is badly cropped and 
imperfect, and appears to consist of 108 sheets, 
whereas Brudnell describes it as consisting of 110 
sheets, and taking his figures as corre¢t, it is evident 
that he printed the whole book. In this case his 
name appears in full in the imprint, and conse- 
quently the work is useful as a help to the identi- 
fication of his printing material. There are, for 
example, two metal blocks used in it, the one 
measuring 95 x 35 mm., having as the design the 
rose, thistle, and fleur-de-lys crowned; the other, 
measuring 98 x 29 mm., being chiefly distinguished 
by the occurrence in it of two squirrels. But of this 
squirrel block there were at least two forms, one 
seen in the ‘ Collection of Prophecies’ and ‘ Chris- 
tian Astrology,’ and the other in the ‘ Starry Mes- 
senger.’ One of these is much narrower than the 
other, and differs in details, and it would be rash to 
say that both belonged to Brudnell without further 
evidence, but the probability is that they did. 

One more book in this list remains to be noticed, 
and it appears to have been popular, going through 
no less than four editions in one year—one of 
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3,000 copies, two of 2,000, and one of 1,500. This 
was Lilly’s ‘ Astrologicall Predictions of the Occur- 
rences in England. Part of the years 1648, 1649, 
1650,’ a quarto bearing the imprint, ‘ Printed by 
T. B. for John Partridge and Humfrey Blunden. 
1648.’ This, again, was entirely printed by Brud- 
nell and the two metal blocks alluded to above are 
found in it. Two copies of the ten-sheet edition of 
the ‘ Predictions’ are in the British Museum, and 
as both show many typographical variations, it 
looks as if the printer had more than one press. 
Thomason dated his copy Sept. 4th and Lilly’s 
epistle to ‘To the Reader’ was dated August 22nd. 
At present none of the smaller editions have been 
traced. 

Having now examined most of the books in 
Brudnell’s schedule, we may return to the first two, 
‘The Collection of Prophecies’ and the ‘Starry 
Messenger.’ Of the first he printed four sheets out 
of eight, and, after careful examination, we are in- 
clined to assign to him sigs. A, B, Gand H, the first 
two showing his block with the squirrels; and the 
second two, because of the occurrence of astrologi- 
cal signs in them. But his share in the ‘ Starry 
Messenger’ remains a mystery. It is in this that 
the variation of his squirrel block occurs on A2; 
but on the whole it seems more likely that the two 
sheets referred to in Brudnell’s bill were the last 
two containing a reprint of a pamphlet by Geo. 
Wharton and Lilly’s ‘ Postcript,’ which were issued 
with it. 

One thing at least becomes clear, from a study 
of this printer’s bill, and that is, that it was a 
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common practice in the printing trade, during the 
first half of the seventeenth century, to entrust the 
printing of books and pamphlets to several printers 
instead of one only; and that the commonly ac- 
cepted belief that the absence of the printer’s name 
from the imprint was due either to fear of the 
censor or the growing importance of the publisher 
is no longer tenable. The real reason was that no 
single printer could claim the printing. Nor is it 
any longer safe to assume that where a printer’s 
name appears in the imprint, that he was the 
printer of the whole work, as has been shown in 
the case of ‘ Anglia Rediviva,’ the work was actu- 
ally done by two. 

The figures of the various editions printed by 
Brudnell are interesting as showing how many 
copies were needed to meet the demand for work 
appealing to the masses of the seventeenth century. 
The master printers, by the rules of the Company 
of Stationers, were forbidden to keep any formes 
standing, except for a few classes of works such as 
Primers, Grammars, Almanacs and the A BC, and 
even those had to be distributed once a year. 
Books printed in brevier or nonpareil were limited 
to 3,000 and 5,000 copies, and all other books to 
1,500 or 2,000. (See Arber’s ‘ Transcript,’ II. 
23, 883; III. 22-26.) The steady growth in popu- 
larity of the astrological almanacs is shown in the 
rise of ‘ Anglicus’ from 13,500 in 1646 to 18,500 
in 1648. 

As regards Brudnell’s prices I am indebted to 
Mr. C. T. Jacobi, of the Chiswick Press, for the 
following opinion: 
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I assume that type-setting is not included in the charges 
made by Brudenell—nor paper—but that the prices were 
for actual presswork only. A ream is 500 sheets, but 
printed both sides means 1,000 impressions or pulls to 
each ream. The old wooden presses, with two men to each, 
could only turn out about 1,000 a day, so the prices, allow- 
ing for the value of money in those days, is certainly 
cheap, for 5s. per ream means two men’s labour for one 
day, apart from ink, management, wear and tear of presses, 
or profit on the job. I think myself the prices certainly 
are very low, and interesting to us moderns. 


John Booker, and the publisher of the book 
called ‘ Military Discipline,’ obtained an even better 
price, paying only 4s. per ream; and the work done 
on ‘Anglia Rediviva,’ at 12s. a sheet for 1,500 
copies (3 reams) was at the same price. 

The reply of the defendants, Stephens and 
Fawne, to Brudnell’s bill of complaint was a total 
denial that John Partridge at the time of his death 
owed Brudnell anything like the sum mentioned; 
and that the plaintiff had admitted that he did not 
keep any regular accounts. Furthermore, they de- 
clared that they had fully administered the estate of 
the deceased and there was nothing left. In support of 
their statement they put in a copy of the inventory 
of John Partridge’s goods and chattels at the time 
of his death, which in accordance with the ancient 
custom of the city of London, they had lodged in 
the Court of Orphans. 

In one respect this is a valuable document, being 
anterior to any inventories possessed by the City 


of London at the present day. The record is 
headed: 
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An Inventorie Indented bearinge date the xxviij day of 
lanuary, Anno Dni One Thousand six hundred fortie nine, 
of all and singular the goods chattells, rights & creditts, w” 
late belonged to Iohn Partridge, late citizen and stationer of 
London deceased, seene valued and appraised by George 
Greene, Edward Blackmore, and Iohn Macocke stationers, 
and Tho. Cranford joyner cittizens of London, sworne for 
the true valuation and appraisement thereof, before the 
right Wortt. Robert Tichborne Esq. Alderman of faring- 
don ward within London, wherein the Testator did in- 
habite at his decease, the particulars whereof doe hereafter 
ensue. 


The inventory took account of household goods, 
wearing apparel, stock in trade and property. It 
also showed the other side of the account, #.e., the 
sums paid out by the executors. The only part of 
the document of any interest is that headed 
* Bookes,’ which I have transcribed: 


Item 91 bibles bound plaine and guilt att vj vs vj? 
It. 2335 bibles in quires with Psalmes all att lxxxxij xv® 
It. 302 bookes of Lyllies Astrology xlv4 
It. 440 bookes of Robdolagia in 12° xxs 
It. 320 bookes of the history of the lord 
F farfex xvji 
It. 525 bookes of Lillie’s Catastrophe in 4° xls 
It. 148 bookes of Propheticall Merlyn. xls 
It. 602 bookes of Starry Messenger. xxi® 
It. a parcell af old bookes in 4° 8° & 12° at xx® 
It. 30 Reames of waste paper. xlv® 
It. 5 Coppfer] peeces engraven. xij* 
It. 8 old mappes, att ij® viij? 
It. a parcell of old bookes at Is 


Suma Clxxjj" xj ij 
Chan. Proc. Mitford, 193. 
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The first two items show us what an immense 
trade was done in Bibles by the booksellers of the 
seventeenth century, when one is found with a 
stock of over 3,000. Some of these, doubtless, were 
the remainder of the duodecimo edition, printed 
for Partridge in 1647, by Robert White and 
Thomas Brudnell. The book referred to as the 
‘history of Lord farfex’ was, I infer, the remains 
of Sprigge’s ‘ Anglia Rediviva’; but on what basis 
this inventory was made is altogether puzzling. If 
Sprigge’s book be the one referred to in this entry, 
the remainder was valued at exactly one shilling per 
volume, whereas Lilly’s ‘ Astrology,’ which was 
only a quarto, was put down at three shillings a 
volume, which must have been very nearly its 
wholesale publishing price. But yet more astonish- 
ing is the slump that had taken place in the ‘ Starry 
Messenger.’ Of the second impression of 1,000 
copies, over 600 were on the publisher’s hands at 
the time of his death, and they were not worth a 
halfpenny each. Sic transit gloria mundi! 

H. R. PLomer. 








THE MUNICIPAL LIBRARIAN'S 
AIMS IN BOOKBUYING. 


I. Tue EpucaTionat IpEAL:' THE BEST AND 
THE BEST ONLY. 


We) 


HE extension of the municipal library 
system to over four hundred towns 
\\ has naturally brought with it many 
new problems. The experience of 
) older institutions offers little or no 
guidance to municipal librarians, because the great 
libraries of the past were founded and managed in 
the interest of scholars, while the objec of the 
municipal library is to help to give a liberal educa- 
tion to the people, to make, in faét, not scholars 
but intelligent citizens. Hence its administrative 
methods must be different, and more particularly its 
selection of books must be carried out on different 
lines. If the main object of the library is educa- 
tional, the main objeét in the selection of the books 
should clearly be educational also: the question 
which it is proposed to consider is to what extent 
this is at present the case. It need hardly be said 
that the question is no new one. Time after time 
the critics of municipal libraries have accused their 





‘ ©The public library should be recognized as forming part of 
the national educational machinery.’— Report of Library Association 
Committee on Public Education and Public Libraries, 1905. 
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managers of employing public funds to circulate 
trashy novels. For the most part the librarians go 
their way unmoved, but sometimes they stop to 
point out rather tartly that more than one-half the 
novels circulated are fiction of a high type; and to 
argue, very plausibly, that even their own statistics 
of circulation need judicious manipulation before 
‘true’ percentages are calculable. Thanks to the 
mistakes of their critics they get off fairly well; 
but then at some quiet time, in their strictly pro- 
fessional conferences, some well-known librarian, 
such as Mr. W. E. Doubleday, timorously puts in 
a word about ‘ The Fiétion nuisance and its abate- 
ment’; and Mr. Baker, the author of that useful 
manual, ‘ The Best Fiétion,’ backs him up. Com- 
placent librarianship neglects to thank these gentle- 
men for their seasonable words; calls them, in faét, 
‘Jeremiahs.’ But we cannot always rely on our 
outside critics making mistakes such as blunted the 
force of the onslaught by Mr. Churton Collins, and 
supposing that some well-informed outside critic 
should take up the attack we can imagine many 
inconvenient questions which he might ask. 

‘ Admitting,’ such a critic might say, ‘ that more 
than one-half of the fiction on your shelves is good, 
what justification have you for circulating the rest? 
Here is a typical catalogue. Under the name of 
Miss Worboise I find entries of works which deal 
with life like a girl-artist diffidently dabbling in 
water-colour. I am told that these books are in 
especially great demand. Next to her comes Mrs. 
Henry Wood, who spreads enlightenment by telling 
how all dark deeds are accompanied by super- 
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natural manifestations of the most lurid kind. Miss 
Braddon, again, your readers’ third favourite, uses 
her much greater knowledge of the world only to 
educate her readers, if she educates them at all, in 
the possibilities of sensation. Between them these 
three authors have published some 140 books. If all 
your four hundred municipal libraries possess single 
sets of each author’s works, the number of copies in 
circulation in Great Britain i is 56,000. If each copy is 
taken out 30 times a year, the total annual circulation 
of Miss Worboise, Mrs. Wood, and Miss Braddon 
through municipal libraries comes to 1,680,000 
issues. Although not all your libraries possess com- 
plete sets of these works, most of them do, and many 
of them have second and third sets, so that an esti- 
mate of a million and a half issues is at least no 
absurd exaggeration. If these authors really educate 
and enlighten, then you are doing a Great Work 
with their books alone. But when the municipal 
librarian comes to write a ‘ Guide to Fiétion’ he 
is far from enthusiastic about these novelists. He 
excludes Miss Worboise altogether, and seems 
curiously indifferent to the charms of Mrs. Wood 
and Miss Braddon. The popularity of these ladies 
is shared, to a greater or less extent, by Mr. Guy 
Boothby (the creator, according to ‘ Best Fiction,’ 
of ‘ gigantic adventurers, gory monsters, and super- 
natural beings’), Mrs. Hungerford (‘frivolous, slangy, 
and smart’), Fergus Hume (‘very cheap melo- 
drama’), Headon Hill, Florence Warden, Le Queux 
and Dick Donovan, names which many readers of 
‘The Library’ will never have heard; while not all 
of them are enshrined in the monument to ‘ Best 
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Fiction.” What justification is there for issuing the 
books of these writers at the expense of the rates?’ 

To the critic who attacks us thus what answer 
can municipal librarians offer save that, since the 
books are in demand there are obviously many 
readers who like them; and that as these readers 
contribute, direétly and indireétly, to the support of 
the libraries, they are entitled to have the books 
they like? Yet if this answer be accepted, what be- 
comes of the glorification of the public library as 
‘part of the national educational machinery,’ or of 
such utterances as that in which Mr. Doubleday de- 
clares that ‘the Public Library is, or ought to be, 
primarily educational in its work? If it is not, so 
much the worse for the library: apart from this it 
has barely a sphere of existence.’ Moreover, if this 
right of the uneducated to educate themselves by read- 
ing what they like is admitted, what answer can be 
given to the grumbles of the large number of rate- 
payers in every town who never come inside the 
library themselves, but tolerate the expense it im- 
poses on them because they believe in the talk about 
its educational influence? 

If we fall back on the plea that the hardworked 
clerk or typist requires rest and recreation of an 
evening quite as much as education, our critic at 
once retorts: ‘ Your libraries then are not only edu- 


‘ It is sometimes urged that the amount spent on novels is only 
from five per cent. to seven per cent. of the total annual income 
of any public library, so that the amount spent on bad novels would 
not be more than two per cent. or three per cent. But even two 
per cent. of its annual income is a large amount for any library to 
waste, and it must be remembered that a bad book costs just as 
much to catalogue and handle as a good one. 
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cational but charitable, inasmuch as they draw funds 
from the common purse of the town to administer 
relief to the overworked. Your ex-president, Dr. 
Hodgkin, prophesied that in good time librarians 
would be recognized as the hierophants of litera- 
ture. You ought not to have taken it amiss had he 
called you literary relieving officers !’ 

‘I observe, also,’ the critic might continue, ‘ that 
not only do you offer this relief, but that at least 
one of your number boasts of providing books as 
quickly as any Circulating Library, which is trying 
to make a profit from the same business, and per- 
haps paying rates to support its gratuitous competi- 
tor.’ Here is the latest boast to this effeét taken 
from the ‘ Publishers’ Circular’ for Oétober 14, 
1905. 

In our library we spend something like £500 per annum 
on new books (and ours is not a very large town), and we 
like our books hot from the press. I am now compiling 
two lists of books for our autumn addition—one list from 
your announcement columns of books a¢tually published, 


and another from your advertisement pages of books an- 
nounced. 


It is only fair to say that some librarians make it 
a rule not to purchase fiction until twelve months 
after publication, but it would be well to know if 
this competition with the circulating libraries in 
providing books ‘hot from the press,’ before there 
has been any good opportunity of testing their value, 
and in selecting them from ‘ announcements’ before 
they have even been reviewed, is or is not to be 
recognized as part of a municipal librarian’s ideal 


policy. 
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When driven into a corner by questions like 
these, shall we not do well to own that attempting 
too much is the most crying evil of public library 
administration? In the home reading department 
alone we fail in every single aim. In no way can 
we supply all the light literature on demand. In 
no way can we buy all the new books ‘hot from 
the press,’ nor provide a sufficient number of copies 
to satisfy all the readers who ask for them. In 
scarcely a single library is the collection of good 
‘live’ general literature so strong as it should be. 
In scarcely any library, perhaps in none, is the 
technical collection complete to date, well arranged, 
properly catalogued and adequately advertised. 
The obvious remedy—and the only remedy with- 
in our power—is to impose some limits upon our 
activities. By ceasing to buy books hot from the 
press, by stocking the best fiction only,’ we should 
in quite a short time save enough money to make 
our colleétion of good general literature as strong 
as it ought to be. The demand for a standard book 
ought to be met with as near an approach to cer- 
tainty as possible, and the money saved by ceasing 
to buy bad novels would be well spent on the pur- 
chase of additional copies of good ones, exaétly in 
proportion to the demand. Probably, in a library 


* ©The really heroic plan would be to exclude fiction altogether. 
. . . But fancy a library without “ Don Quixote,” with no Scott, 
no Jane Austen. . . . Obviously exceptions would have to be 
made. The excluding line could not be maintained.’ (Mr. W. E. 
Doubleday, in ‘ Library World,’ v. 5,207.) The simple answer to 
this is that every librarian has some excluding line by which he 
keeps out the worst books of all; there can therefore be no diffi- 
culty in drawing the line higher up. 
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issuing some five hundred volumes a day, only some 
£15 a year would be required to buy an additional 
copy of every really good book asked for when the 
existing copies were all in use, and the encourage- 
ment to readers would be immense. 

Economy in other direétions, again, might well 
lead to the purchase of many more books of the 
class which fall below the dignity of standard works 
but provide a useful and, as far as they go, an 
adequate treatment of popular subjects—books of 
travel, small, well-illustrated biographies of great 
men, popular books of nature study, books on 
industries and inventions by competent writers, or 
on social questions and the home life of foreign 
countries. 

While the general library is strengthened in this 
way, by limiting the money spent on expensive and 
little-used books for the reference library a good 
technical collection might be built up, and this 
again would prove a great attraction to the best 
class of readers. 

There is nothing new in the views here ex- 
pressed, but amid the temptations to stray into 
countless other paths we need daily to remind our- 
selves that a municipal library is a teaching institu- 
tion, differing only from other schools in its more 
liberal curriculum. As a teaching institution our 
motto should be the best and the best only, but the 
best without stint, and we should exclude any re- 
creative purpose which does not also make for 
education. Perhaps this is a narrow view, but then, 
despite the amazing economy with which most 
municipal libraries are managed, our means also are 
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narrow. We may hope that Parliament will remove 
the rate limit, but the removal is more likely to 
benefit the richer distri€ts than the poorer. More- 
over, in every distri¢t where a higher rate is pro- 
posed, there will be a close scrutiny of the work 
done on our present incomes, and unless we mend 
our ways, the educational value of this work will 
not always be easy to prove. 
A Mounicipart LIBRARIAN. 


II. A Prea ror ELAstTiciITy. 


As the writer of it has remarked, the article by 
a well-known municipal librarian which we have 
here printed contains little or nothing that is new. 
But it makes its points with courage and directness, 
and is thus so conducive to clear thinking that with 
the writer’s permission we have used it to try to 
get some definite pronouncements on two questions 
on which not only every librarian, but every critic 
of library administration, and therefore every rate- 
payer, ought surely to make up his mind. 

The two questions which we would propound 
are: (i) does the educational usefulness, which 
every one is agreed that municipal libraries should 
possess, constitute their whole legitimate scope? 
(ii) is it inconsistent with educational usefulness for 
a library to circulate silly novels? On each of these 
questions we find ourselves at issue with our con- 
tributor. 

As regards the first he appears to us to err from 
an excess of logic. Because the municipal library 
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is the best of all adjunéts to the municipal schools, 
he would deny its right to any aims that are not 
direétly educational, whereas in our view a muni- 
cipal library has also a right to consider itself, 
within limits which the ratepayers in each district 
must determine for themselves, a co-operative book- 
club. Undoubtedly, in so doing it comes under 
the censure which made Count Tolstoi declare 
that there is no more real liberty in England than 
in Russia, because residents in some English sea- 
side resorts are rated for the support of the muni- 
cipal band, whose performances they detest. But 
in England we have a way of looking to general 
effects, and if the general effects are good we 
acquiesce in many things which are not strictly 
logical. The performances of the Christchurch 
band are believed to make the town more attractive 
to visitors, the visitors help the hotels and the 
lodging-houses to pay a much larger share of the 
rates than would otherwise be possible, the burden 
on the private resident is thus lightened, and though 
part of this burden is for a band which he dislikes 
he is not really injured. We might point also to the 
logically quite indefensible conduct of the State in 
entering into competition with the banks by con- 
ducting a savings-bank business of its own, at times 
at a considerable loss, and again in remitting income- 
tax on premiums for life-insurance. The State 
justifies itself for this interference with private 
enterprise, this discrimination in favour of the 
methods of saving adopted by some of its taxpayers 
over those preferred by others, on the general 
grounds that the encouragement thus given to 
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thrift benefits the whole community, and indire¢tly 
lightens the burden of taxation for those who make 
no direét use of them. 

In the same way a popular municipal library by 
providing a fresh centre of corporate life makes the 
whole distriét more attractive, even to the extent, 
it may be, of keeping up the value of house 
property, and thus indireétly benefits all the rate- 
payers. To what point the venture should be 
pushed each community must determine for itself; 
but the trend of politics is not in favour of the man 
who objects to joining the majority of his fellow- 
citizens in any venture unless he sees that his own 
immediate share of the profit will be as great as that 
of the neediest of them. 

As our contributor observes, it is mainly because 
of the educational value of Free Libraries that well- 
to-do ratepayers acquiesce in supporting them, but 
if any community chooses to take the co-operative 
view of the funétion of the municipal library there 
is plenty of precedent for it. 

(ii) As regards the circulation of silly novels two 
points may surely be made. In the first place there 
are low forms in schools as well as high ones; and 
secondly, there is no compulsory Education A@ as 
applied to reading. If librarians want to educate 
their readers they must first get the readers and 
then educate them, and that only by gentle steps. 
‘The best books and the best only’ has an exhilar- 
ating ring as a motto; but readers who will flock to 
read the best books are in little need of educating. 
The readers of penny novelettes are the lost sheep 
whom the librarian has to reclaim, and he will not 
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reclaim them by an immediate course of George 
Meredith or even of Scott. Let him lead them gently 
on, as Mr. Crunden recommended in that remark- 
able series of articles on ‘What one American 
Library is doing’ in our first volume. Let him 
paste in his worst novels the names of others that 
are a little better, and in these the names of others 
that are a little better still, and so conduct his sheep 
to whatever he may please to regard as the best 
pastures. Not all of them will follow his sugges- 
tions; only a few perhaps will be led from historical 
novels to histories, and from stories of mining life 
to mineralogy; but whatever movement there is 
will be in the right direction, and to tempt readers 
of the worst books to try others that are a little 
better is surely as educational a process as to supply 
the best books to those who are already educated 
enough to ask for them. 


III. Orner Opinions. 


The views which various distinguished corre- 
spondents have expressed on the foregoing papers 
are too diverse for us to flatter ourselves that any 
immediate unanimity will result from this discus- 
sion, though perhaps some of the letters we are 
privileged to print, notably Dr. Garnett’s, may com- 
mand the admiration of both sides. Our own object, 
however, will have been well served if it is found 
that we have helped to emphasize the fa¢t that the 
two sides already exist, and that neither the one nor 
the other has a right to argue as if it represented 
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the unanimous opinion of those interested in mu- 
nicipal libraries. Far from this being the case it 
will be seen that each side can claim strong and 
able supporters. 

The place of honour among supporters of the 
educational view belongs to Lorp Avesury, who 
writes: 


I have read the article by Municipal Librarian and con- 
cur generally with what he says. He seems to take a very 
sensible view. 

I would by no means restric the contents of Public 
Libraries to ‘severe’ works, and think that one of their 
most valuable uses will be to give variety, and brighten 
the lives of the dwellers in our towns. At the same time, 
I think that new books should—not, indeed, be excluded 
—but only bought in exceptional cases. This would, in 
the first place, be economical. The same expenditure would 
supply many more books. 

But what is even more important, it would reduce the 
number of second and third-rate books. My friends are 
good enough to read new books for me, and give me the 
result. This saves me a great deal of time, and makes my 
reading much more interesting. 

It seems satisfatory that from the reports of many 
libraries, the proportion of books on History, Geography, 
Science, etc., seems to be on the increase. 


The last President of the Library Association, 
ProFEssor Hopckin, follows strongly on the same 
side: 


Without trying to strain the intellectual note too high, 
I think that libraries supported by a compulsory rate 
should have a high conception of duty, and should not 
waste their ratepayers’ money and their readers’ time by 
providing mere rubbish for their consumption. 
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It is, I admit, very difficult to be absolutely consistent 
and logical in this matter, but as the Municipal Librarian 
truly says: ‘Every librarian has some excluding line by 
which he keeps out the worst books of all,’ and it is only 
a question of drawing the line high enough up. 

What I am going to say is thoroughly illogical, but I 
should greatly limit, without wholly excluding, the Wor- 
boise-Wood-Braddon class of fiction. It seems to me 
monstrous to think of buying the whole output of these 
authors, or half or a quarter of it. I would have one or 
two specimen volumes (‘Aurora Floyd,’ I suppose, for 
Miss Braddon, and ‘ East Lynne’ for Mrs. H. Wood; | 
do not know the names of any of the other lady’s novels), 
and I should stop there, saying virtually to my readers: 
‘Here is a specimen of the sort of fiction these ladies 
write. If you care for more of it, you can go to a circu- 
lating library or buy a cheap edition for yourself; we 
don’t think it is good enough to load our shelves with it.’ 

The argument of the pleader for elasticity does not 
convince me. I think there is a justification for the State 
taxing the well-to-do citizen to provide intellectual food 
for his poorer neighbour, but not to provide him with a 
pipe of intellectual opium. 


Mr. Sipney Lee is equally emphatic: 


I have read with interest the remarks of A Municipal 
Librarian on ‘The Municipal Librarian’s Aims in Book- 
buying,’ and the editor’s criticism of his views. My sym- 
pathies are with A Municipal Librarian. I do not think 
that public funds ought to be applied to the provision of 
such frivolous amusement as ephemeral fiction affords. 
Public taste in literature seems to me to be at the moment 
at a low ebb. Municipal libraries constitute in my mind 
a public danger, if those who choose the books for them 
are content to echo the voice of the majority, or deem 
themselves under some obligation to satisfy the demands 
of prevailing ignorance rather than to seek to counteract or 
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diminish it. No sensible man or woman can objett to fic- 
tion of genuine literary excellence. But I believe that the 
municipal library will not prove of much service to the 
community unless the money available for the purchase 
of books be fairly evenly distributed over all departments 
of sound literary endeavour. The function of bookbuying 
for municipal libraries should be exercised solely by the 
fitly trained librarian. I think it would be a wise rule to 
buy no work of fiction until it had been published for at 
least a year. Every step taken to render the empty novel 
more difficult of access to the uneducated, is as much to 
the public good as every step taken to make literature 
that has stood the test of time easier of access. The like- 
lihood that a young uneducated reader, who finds it at 
the outset easy to procure a worthless book, will be in- 
duced to improve his taste hereafter, is very small. For 
the municipal library to seek to compete with the popular 
circulating library, is to pervert altogether the Municipal 
Library’s just aim. If the tired clerk or typist cannot find 
recreation in reading books of some literary value, I judge 
it in their own interest best for them to give up reading 
altogether, and find recreation in some other way. 


On the other hand the present President of the 
Library Association, Mr. Jenkinson, while asking 
to be allowed to stand outside the controversy, re- 
cognizes quite clearly that ‘certainly there are two 
ideals,’ the first and the one most to be encouraged 
being ‘to help the poor but aspiring student,’ the 
second ‘to amuse.’ 

Proressor W. Macneit Drxon, late of the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham, now of Glasgow, another 
President of the Library Association, writes very 
vigorously in favour of the double standpoint. 


It would in my judgement be quite preposterous to re- 
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gard the sole objects of the library (municipal) as educa- 
tional. ‘Man does not live by bread alone,’ and as 
Aristotle said, ‘It is not becoming in a gentleman to be 
always on the look-out for what is useful.’ I have myself 
many books which were purchased with quite different 
ends in view. By all means help your serious minded 
readers and cajole the frivolous into greater seriousness if 
you can, but let us preserve our freedom, cultivate 
patience, and avoid these efforts to hustle folk into Para- 
dise. 


A veteran in the library cause, Mr. J. Passmore 
EpWARDs, maintains that public libraries should 
have a triple aim—‘ useful,’ in the following letter, 
obviously referring to technical literature. He 
writes : 


I am in no way an authority on the suitability of books 
for public libraries; but such libraries, if they answer their 
intended purpose, should be educative, recreative, and use- 
ful. The employments, opinions, and desires of boroughs 
and districts which provide libraries, differ from each 
other; and as each maintains its own library, each has an 
equal right to select its own books, whatever critics may 
say to the contrary. Public libraries are essentially demo- 
cratic in origin, aim, and result. 


The note sounded in this last sentence is repeated 
and emphasized in a letter from Mr. Srpney 


WEBB: 


The question with which ‘The Library’ need concern 
itself is not whether Public Libraries have or have not the 
right to purvey recreative or amusing books at the expense 
of the rates. Why should not the citizens collectively pro- 
vide themselves with recreative or amusing literature, if 
they choose, at whatever level of taste or culture they may 
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have attained? It is not even ‘Municipal Trading.’ The 
use of the municipal organization to enable the citizens to 
supply themselves with novels—if they want novels—is 
exactly on a par with their use of it to provide themselves 
with art galleries, flat stone sidewalks, street-watering in 
dusty weather, swimming baths, open spaces or Town 
Halls. All these things (and everything else that the local 
or national government has ever provided) are objected to 
by one or other involuntary contributor to their cost. 
Every one of them can be shown to be unnecessary to the 
existence of the State, for States have existed without 
them. The short answer to such objectors is that they 
prove too much; that their belated Administrative Nihil- 
ism necessarily condemns the very existence of Public 
Libraries as much without fiction as with fiction. There 
can be no more justification for compelling dissentient 
ratepayers to bear the cost of books of which this or that 
sententious critic approves as useful and desirable, than of 
books of which such a critic disapproves. There is abso- 
lutely no argument, on grounds of economic or political 
science, why public libraries should not purvey recreative 
or amusing books, if the ratepayers so desire. 

The practical question is whether the librarians, and 
members of library committees, are doing all they can to 
make their institutions as useful to the community as 
possible. There is, of course,a demand for fiction. There 
would be a demand for the literature that contravenes 
Lord Campbell’s Act, if librarians would consent to supply 
it. What the committees and librarians ought to do is, to 
regard as their masters and rulers the citizens of the town, 
not in their capacity of borrowers of books, but in that of 
electors at the polls. The Public Library Committee and 
its librarian ought, that is to say, to carry out fearlessly the 
trust that is imposed upon them; to do what they them- 
selves think best for the community as a whole, subject 
only to securing the necessary public assent, as manifested 
at the annual eleétion of town councillors. 
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Now, there are various things which public libraries are 
not, so far as I know, usually doing, and to which I should 
like their attention directed. They would, in my judge- 
ment, be open to serious criticism if, merely pandering to 
the crowd of frivolous readers who are not their rulers, 
they were to purvey inferior fiction, to the detriment of 
their other funétions. Are our public libraries, for instance, 
beyond reproach in the performance of their duty as cen- 
tres for the collection of all local printed matter—not only 
books about the place and books printed in the place, but 
also pamphlets, reports, and publications of local societies, 
minutes of local governing bodies, documents connected 
with the local theatre, prison, workhouse, churches and 
chapels, schools, bazaars, lectures, etc.? Has each of our 
public libraries chosen its own subject to specialize upon, 
taking care to bewell provided and up-to-date in that subject? 

Are they doing everything that can be expected from 
them in the service of the local schools and colleges, the 
local continuation classes, the local University Extension 
courses, and any other lectures delivered in the place? 
Are they, each of them, the best source for information on 
the principal local industry? 

Public libraries must, in faét, choose what position they 
will take up. They are quite within their rights, if the 
local electors will stand it, in becoming wholly or princi- 
pally purveyors of fiction for frivolous readers. But if 
they do this—and in so far as they do this—to the neglect 
of more serious duties, they forfeit their claim to any 
higher position than would be filled by a municipal peep 
show. 


We have now printed three opinions on each 
side of the discussion, and are fortunate in having 
still three others in which the authors, without 
concealing their personal sympathies, aim perhaps 
rather more at bringing about an accord, than at 
awarding victory to either side. 
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The first is from Mr. Joun BALLINGER, who 
takes as his motto, ‘ the best attainable.’ Mr. Bal- 
linger writes: 


The whole question turns largely upon what a public li- 
brary is. If it is an adjuné to other educational institutions, 
and that only, then the scope is narrowed down to a fine 
point, and the plea for ‘the best and the best only,’ may 
be realized. But would such a library justify its existence 
as a separate rate-supported institution, with a staff of 
trained officials? Would it not be better and cheaper to 
supply to each educational institution the books suited to 
its needs? 

The basis of the public library is wider, and its aims 
higher. When the schools and colleges turn their students 
out into the world more or less equipped for the life be- 
fore them the schools and colleges have finished with them, 
and they are left to their own devices. They have all been 
taught to read, and to look to that as a road to acquiring 
knowledge, and a means of recreation. A favoured few 
have reached the higher planes, and may be left to indulge 
their cultivated tastes. But what of the many? They are of 
all grades. There are many stages of education, and many 
degrees of the human mind. Is the public library, sup- 
ported by the contributions of all, to provide only for a 
class, and that class the favoured few who need its supplies 
and assistance least? 

I believe with all my heart that the habit of reading is a 
blessing. If a book enables a sufferer to forget pain, a 
tired worker his cares, or a woman her household worries, 
then it gives refreshment to soul and body, which is so 
much to the good. Why then trouble about the exact 
place on the literary plane of the book which refreshed 
the spirit? We do not condemn preachers who fail to 
reach the standard of Liddon or Spurgeon. No one 
inquires whether the visitors to a park admire only the 
choicest flowers. Nor do we hear objections to Museums 
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and Art Galleries because many of the visitors are mere 
idlers, and utterly fail to appreciate the higher scientific 
and artistic aims. For one serious student in the majority 
of museums a library can produce a hundred or more. 

I would gladly level up the standard of the books 
admitted to public libraries, if it could be done without loss 
of readers. To exclude what is pernicious is the most that 
can be attained under existing conditions, and I doubt 
whether the conditions are not becoming worse instead of 
better. The decline in the quality of the reading matter 
supplied by newspapers and magazines is considerable, and 
has a very injurious effect upon the reading public. 

All these things must be taken into account in giving 
an opinion. There are so many stages in the work of a 
public library, from the humble but most useful provision 
of a branch reading room and library in a poor suburb, up 
to the reference library. To despise any link weakens the 
whole chain. Let us ask ourselves what would happen to 
the readers of Mrs. Henry Wood’s novels if these were 
withdrawn. Would they read George Meredith instead ? 

To know the world of readers in a large provincial 
town makes one very cautious about dogmatizing on the 
subject. If by levelling up we can be sure of carrying our 
humbler readers with us, or if the gap we leave will be 
filled by something better, by all means level up. Failing 
assurance of this let us go on doing our best, reaching 
higher slowly, remembering that as there are many degrees 
of men’s minds so there must be many steps on the ladder 
of learning, and above all that in a weary world rest and 
refreshment are good for the soul. 


The following letter from Dr. RicHaRD GARNETT 
seems to us so admirable, that the upholders of both 
views will think their own labour well bestowed in 
having evoked it. 


If the questions propounded in ‘ A Plea for Elasticity ’ 
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are to be understood and answered in their strié literal 
sense it seems impossible to return any but an affirmative 
reply to the first and a negative to the second. But ques- 
tions and answers are subject to so many qualifications that 
a mere yes or no would be merely misleading. It is cer- 
tainly the fact that a public library is as much an educa- 
tional institution as a public school is. But it is equally the 
fact that recreation is an important though a subordinate 
part of education, and that both the school and the library 
must recognize it as such. The danger of taking too 
narrow a view of the functions of a library is shown by the 
decay of mechanics’ institutes, due in great measure to 
their libraries and their arrangements in general being of 
too exclusively educational a chara¢ter. The craving of 
human nature for amusement cannot be safely ignored. 
No one would object to a public library’s possessing books 
on chess, cricket and billiards: and it seems illogical to 
admit recreative books from which the reader may obtain 
a knowledge of games, and refuse books from which he may 
in some measure obtain a knowledge of life. 

This remark, however, concedes that in selecting novels 
for a public library some attention should be paid to their 
educational value. It is plainly incompatible with the func- 
tions of a library to circulate ‘ silly’ novels. But the libra- 
rian’s censorship should be exercised in no narrow or 
pedantic spirit. The works of the three authoresses first 
mentioned in ‘ A Municipal Librarian’s’ paper, are by no 
means ‘ silly,’ but are adapted with much skill to meet the 
taste of a large body of readers unable to appreciate fiction 
of a higher class, and are actually useful in so far as they 
depiét phases of modern life with spirit and accuracy. It is 
doubtful whether as much can be said for the other writers 
mentioned : still they should not be condemned unheard : 
and it must be remembered that even a bad historical 
novel, or one whose scene is laid in a foreign country, may 
be of service by conveying information and stimulating 
curiosity. 

VII. F 
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In faét, the evil is not so much that the public read too 
many novels as that they read too few other books. The 
issues of novels from free libraries are not excessive in 
themselves, but appear so from their disproportion to the 
issues of other classes of literature. If twice as many books 
of information were issued, the circulation of fiction would 
cease to excite remark. Even as things are, it is to be 
borne in mind that standard works, as respects lending 
out, are at a disadvantage with novels because so many 
are reserved for the reference library: and that the return 
and reissue of novels are rapid, while standard works are, 
or should be, retained a considerable time for careful read- 
ing. The librarian, therefore, who desires to disarm the 
adversaries of free libraries, and the opponents of increased 
rating provision for them, of what must be admitted to be 
a specious argument, should proceed rather by way of 
encouragement of good literature than by discouragement 
of the less valuable; though even this, within judicious 
and reasonable limits, may have its place. Much, as sug- 
gested by the writer of ‘A Plea for Elasticity,’ can be 
effected by the personal influence of the librarian. To the 
excellent suggestion that the inferior novel might be made 
a machine for pushing on the novel of a better class, may 
be added that slips could be inserted direéting the readers 
of serious novels such as ‘ Hypatia’ or ‘ John Inglesant’ 
to books illustrative of their subjects; also to biographies 
of the authors, and in the case of historical or topographical 
novels to lives of the principal characters, or accounts of 
the countries described. But the best way of all will be to 
elevate the status of the library by rendering it as far as 
possible part and parcel of the daily life of the community; 
associating it with public lectures, meetings, exhibitions, 
and all intellectual movements of non-political and unsec- 
tarian character; and especially cultivating intimate rela- 
tions with that most useful agency, the National Home 
Reading Union. 

The actual discouragement of inferior fiction is a laud- 
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able undertaking, but requires caution and discrimination. 
A public institution must not rua absolutely counter to 
public opinion: and it is to be feared that, while the 
readers of novels are much in earnest about getting them, 
the denouncers of fiction are frequently indifferent to all 
library questions, except the keeping down of the library 
rate. Deferring the purchase of new novels for a year or 
even longer is, unless public opinion be too adverse, an 
excellent measure. It allows the appetite for popular 
novelties to subside, it gives time to sift the wheat from 
the chaff, and relieves the finances of the library. The 
librarian, also, who is pressed to buy a second copy of a 
novel, can always defend himself upon financial grounds, 
pointing out that within a few years this copy will be 
worth nothing to the library, and next to nothing else- 
where. It would be well if the Library Committee would 
allocate a definite sum to be spent annually in the purchase 
of fiction, and never exceeded: only this must not be ad- 
justed according to the extent of the issues, but rather in 
the reverse ratio. 


Lastly, to end the discussion in an atmosphere 
of peace, Mr. R. S. Faser, the President of the 
Bibliographical Society, volunteers, instead of offer- 
ing advice, to tell a story, for the truth of which 
he pledges himself: 


Some years ago I was talking to a man of scholarly 
tastes and wide reading about the very subject now under 
discussion, and he said to me, ‘ Would you like to see my 
library?’ I naturally thought he meant his own private 
collection, but it turned out that he referred to a free 
library which he had built, endowed, and furnished with 
an excellent supply of books, solely at his own expense, in 
a thickly-populated district in one of our largest towns. I 
gladly accepted his offer and made an appointment with 
him to visit the place at an early date. I may say that my 
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preconceived notion of a free library was based more or 
less upon the old-fashioned Mechanics’ Institute, and I 
rather expected to see a somewhat unattractive building, 
stored with equally unattractive dust-laden volumes. What 
was my surprise at finding myself before a really beautiful 
bit of architecture, standing within a neatly-kept piece of 
ground, scarcely to be termed a garden, for exigencies of 
space did not permit of that, but still enough to form a 
very pleasant and restful border of green and to allow a 
circulation of air. The interior was in harmony with the 
outside; all was bright and cheerful and in the most re- 
fined taste, yet perfectly simple and thoroughly practical 
in every detail. Under the guidance of my friend and the 
librarian, I inspected all the arrangements and got as good 
an idea of the contents of the shelves as time allowed. I 
recollect being struck by the admirable collection of works, 
both printed and in manuscript, treating of the immediate 
locality and of the entire county in which the library was 
situated, and by the librarian’s remark that this was one of 
the best used departments under his care. ‘And what of 
fiction?’ I asked. ‘1 suppose that is your trouble here as 
I have been told it is in most free libraries.’ He laughed 
and replied, ‘So it was at first, but we have nearly said 
good-bye to fiction now; our people seldom ask for any, 
unless it be real literature as well.’ I congratulated him on 
what seemed to me a singularly happy state of things, and 
after quitting the library 1 questioned my friend about it. 
‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I think I may now feel I have attained the 
object I had in view when beginning this library. I wanted 
to try and put within the reach of my poorer neighbours 
some of the great pleasures and advantages I had derived 
from really good books myself. As often happens, how- 
ever, all went well except for what, to me, was ‘the one 
little rift in the lute.’ I had aimed at getting people to 
read what was worth reading; instead, they crowded to 
my library to ask for scarcely anything but fiction, and 
that more often than not of the poorest sort, so poor in- 
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deed that we had not got it to give them. Needless to say, 
my disappointment was great. By rare good fortune, my 
librarian was not only a man of books, but a man of 
immense power and tact in influencing others. I might 
say of him as was said of Robert Stephenson, ‘ he was not 
only an engineer of works, but an engineer of men.’ He 
set to in some mysterious way of his own, and the result 
is what you have seen and heard to-day. We have more 
readers than ever, and the books they read are books 
worth reading. True, some are fiction, but the very best; 
and there is a constant demand for works of information 
and of helpfulness in the practical life of our commercial 
and artisan population.’ 

Home I went, meditating on my day’s experiences and 
on how the persevering efforts and influence of two men 
(my friend’s modesty had prevented him from alluding to 
his own share in the work) had so satisfactorily put to 
flight that sagem bugbear, free library fiction, in at least one 
place and for at least their own time. 


We wish that Mr. Faber’s respect for his friend’s 
modesty had not obliged him to suppress his name, 
but the moral of this story, the immense influence 
of an enthusiastic librarian on the reading of a 
whole community, is one which can hardly be too 
strongly emphasized. 

_ We hope to recur to some of the issues raised in 
this discussion in our next number. 
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AAG LASBRAN a review of my ‘Printers’ Hand- 
¥) book,’ etc. in the last issue of ‘ The 
1% Library’ (October, 1905), my opinion 

Sh) was asked as to whether the ink used 
SASS by the early printers in Italy in print- 
ing with roman types was the same as they used 
for gothic, it being suggested that they may have 
deliberately imitated the effect of a more fluid ink 
used for cursive writing, instead of the stronger 
ink of the monastic bookhand. The whole ques- 
tion of the inks used in early printing is a very 
interesting one, and I am pleased to offer some re- 
marks on the subject. 

I think that the faét that the inks used in some 
of the fifteenth-century Italian volumes is of a 
somewhat brownish tone is due more to accident 
than design. At that early period, notwithstand- 
ing the brilliancy of the black ink used by Guten- 
berg and his immediate successors, the secret of 
making such inks was not generally known. As 
suggested in your review, the precise amount of 
ink applied does affect the density, or what we 
printers term ‘colour,’ and again, a thin-faced type 
of roman character as compared with one of the 
gothic order, although printed in the same ink, 
will give a different effect. 

This difference may be observed more or less in 
sample books issued by the modern typefounder. 
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In such books will be found side by side specimens 
of both thick and thin faces in design, which 
doubtless have been printed at the same time and 
in the same ink. If only by an optical illusion, 
these thin faces exhibit a greyish impression as 
compared with the more solid black effect of the 
stronger or heavier faces. 

As explained in my work under review, many 
of the incunabula exhibit under a magnifying glass 
a mottled appearance, probably due to the imper- 
fect incorporation of the carbon with the varnish 
—the latter being the medium employed in the 
combination. Insufficient boiling or burning of 
this necessary oil for this varnish, together with 
the introduction of sundry minor elements, fre- 
quently prevented the essential blending of these 
two factors—varnish and colouring matter—with 
the result that after a time the printed letters would 
sometimes either show a decided yellow tinge round 
the rims of the letters, or the ink itself would have 
a tendency to turn brown. Or it might be that 
both these defeéts would be exhibited. 

Prior to the invention and use of movable 
types, the block books were most probably printed 
with a kind of writing ink. To this, in some cases, 
was added a gummy substance, in order to make 
the ink take to the block, and at the same time to 
give off a fairly good impression. Indeed, traces of 
iron stains have been detected in the ink employed 
in some block-books, thus proving the use of a com- 
pound, partaking more of the writing kind, and 
not a pigment, or paint, as it were, consisting of 
varnish and carbon. 
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It is quite possible that many of the early printers 
with movable types had not discovered the art or 
mystery of making suitable pigments, and in the 
experimental stages produced a composite ink which 
partook of the more fluid charaéter, and the absence 
or insufficiency of the essential carbon may account 
for the undecided blackness of the inks employed. 

Moxon, in his ‘ Mechanick Exercises as applied 
to the Art of Printing, 2 vols., 1683, is our first 
authority on printing inks, and he quotes two 
Dutch methods of making these inks. His account 
is somewhat long, but it is interesting and very 
quaint in its many instructions. Briefly, to make a 
proper and workable ink, well matured linseed oil 
of the best quality was needful. The most important 
point in its manufacture was, as already said, that 
it should be thoroughly well boiled and burned in 
this process. 

Moxon tells us, 1 23, pp. 75-80, in vol. i of his 


work: 


The providing of good Jnck, or rather good Varnish for 
Inck, is none of the least incumbent cares upon our Master- 
Printer, though Custom has almost made it so here in 
England; for the process of making IJnck being as well 
laborious to the Body, as noysom and wales to the 
Sence, and by several odd accidents dangerous of Firing 
the Place it is made in, Our English Master Printers do 
generally discharge themselves of that trouble; and instead 
of having good Jnck, content themselves that they pay an 
Inck-maker for good Inck, which may yet be better or worse 
according to the Conscience of the /nck-maker. 

That our Neighbours the Hollanders who exhibit Pat- 
terns of good Printing to all the World, are careful and 
industrious in all the circumstances of good Printing, is 
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very notorious to all Book-men; yet should they content 
themselves with such Jnck as we do, their Work would 
appear notwithstanding the other circumstances they ob- 
serve, far less graceful than it does, as well as ours would 
appear more beautiful if we used such Jnck as they do: for 
there is many Reasons, considering how the Jnck is made 
with us and with them, why their /nck must needs be better 
than ours. As First, They make theirs all of good old 
Linseed-Oy/ alone, and perhaps a little Rosin in it some- 
times, when as our Jnck-makers to save charges mingle 
many times Trane-Oy/ among theirs, and a great deal of 
Rosin; which Trane-Oy/ by its grossness, Furs and Choaks 
up a Form, and by its fatness hinders the Jnck from dry- 
ing; so that when the work comes to the Binders, it Sets 
off; and besides is dull, smeary and unpleasant to the Eye. 
And the Rosin if too great a quantity be put in, and the 
Form be not very Lean Beaten, makes the Jnck turn yellow: 
And the same does New Linseed-Oy/. 

Secondly, They seldom Boy/ or Burn it to that consistence 
the Hollanders do, because they not only save labour and 
Fewel, but have a greater weight of Jnck out of the same 
quantity of Oy/ when less Burnt away than when more 
burnt away; which want of Burning makes the Jnck also, 
though made of — old Linseed Oy/, Fat and Smeary, 
and hinders its Drying; so that when it comes to the 
Binders it also Sets off. 

Thirdly, They do not use that way of clearing their 
Inck the Hollanders do, or indeed any other way than meer 
Burning it, whereby the Jnck remains more Oy/y and 
Greasie than if it were well clarified. 

Fourthly, They to save the Press-man the labour of 
Rubbing the Blacking into Varnish on the Inck-Block, 
Boy/ the Blacking in the Varnish, or at least put the Black- 
ing in whilst the Varnish is yet Boyling-hot, which so Burns 
and Rubifies the Blacking, that it loses much of its brisk 
and vivid black complexion. 

Fifthly, Because Blacking is dear, and adds little to the 
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weight of Jnck, they stint themselves to a quantity which 
they exceed not; so that sometimes the /nck proves so un- 
sufferable Pale, that the Press-man is forc’d to Rud in more 
Blacking upon the Block; yet this he is often so loth to do, 
that he will rather hazard the content the Colour shall give, 
than take the pains to amend it: satisfying himself that he 
can lay the blame upon the Jnck-maker. 

Having thus hinted at the difference between the Dutch 
and English Inck, 1 shall now give you the Receipt and 
manner of making the Dutch Varnish. 

They provide a Kettle or a Caldron, but a Caldron is 
more proper. This Vessel should hold twice so much Oy/ 
as they intend to Boy/, that the Scum may be some con- 
siderable time a Rising from the top of the Oy/ to the top 
of the Vessel to prevent danger. This Ca/dron hath a 
Copper Cover to fit the mouth of it, and this Cover hath 
an Handle at the top of it to take it off and put it on by. 
This Caldron is set upon a good strong Iron Trevet, and 
fill’d half full of old Linseed Oy/, the older the better, and 
hath a good Fire made under it of solid matter, either Sea 
Coal, Charcoal or pretty big Clumps of Wood that will 
burn well without much Flame; for should the Flame rise 
too high, and the Oy/ be very hot at the taking off the 
Cover of the Ca/dron, the fume of the Oy/ might be apt to 
take Fire at the Flame, and endanger the loss of the Oy/ 
and Firing the House: Thus they let Oy/ heat in the 
Caldron till they think it is Boyling hot; which to know, 
they peel the outer Films of an Oynion off it, and prick the 
Oynion fast upon the end of a small long Stick, and so put 
it into the heating Oy/: If it be Boyling-hot, or almost 
Boyling-hot, the Oynion will put the Oy/ into a Fermenta- 
tion, so that a Scum will gather on the top of the Oy/, and 
rise by degrees, and that more or less according as it is 
more or less Hot: But if it be so very Hot that the Scum 
rises apace, they quickly take the Oynion out, and by de- 
grees the Scum will fall. But if the Oy/ be Hot enough, 
aud they intend to put any Rosin in, the quantity is to 
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every Gallon of Oy/ half a Pound, or rarely a whole Pound. 
The Rosin they beat small in a Mortar, and with an Iron 
Ladle, or else by an Handfull at a time strew it in gently 
into the Oy/ lest it make the Scum rise too fast; but every 
Ladlefull or Handfull they put in so leasurely after one 
another, that the first must be wholly dissolved before they 
put any more in; for else the Scum will Rise too fast, as 
aforesaid: So that you may perceive a great care is to keep 
the Scum down: For if it Boyl over into the Fire never 
so little, the whole Body off Oy/ will take Fire imme- 
diately. 

If the Oy/ be Hot enough to Burn, they Burn it, and 
that so often till it be Hard enough, which sometimes is 
six, seven, eight times or more. 

To Burn it they take a long small Stick, or double up 
half a Sheet of Paper, and light one end to set Fire to the 
Oy/; It will presently Take if the Oy/ be Hot enough, if 
not, they Boy] it longer, till it be. 

To try if it be Hard enough, they put the end of a Stick 
into the Oy/, which will lick up about three or four drops, 
which they put upon an Oyster shell, or some such thing, 
and set it by to cool, and when it is cold they touch it with 
their Fore or Middle-Finger and Thumb, and try its con- 
sistence by sticking together of their Finger and Thumb; 
for if it draw stiff like strong Turpentine itis Hard enough, 
if not, they Boyl it longer, or Burn it again till it be so 
consolidated. 

When it is well Boyled they throw in an Ounce of 
Letharge of Silver to every four Gallons of Oy/ to Clarifie 
it, and Boyl it gently once again, and then take it off the 
Fire to stand and cool, and when it is cool enough to put 
their Hand in, they Strain it through a Linnen Cloath, 
and with their Hands wring all the Varnish out into a 
Leaded Stone Pot or Pan, and keeping it covered, set it by 
for their use; The longer it stands by the better, because 
it is less subjeét to turn Yellow on the Paper that is 
Printed with it. 
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This is the Dutch way of making Varnish, and the way 
the English Jnck-makers ought to use. 

Note, First, That the Varnish may be made without 
Burning the Oy/, viz. only with well and long Boyling it; 
for Burning is but a violent way of Boyling, to consolidate 
it the sooner. 

Secondly, That an Apple or a Crust of Bread, &c. stuck 
upon the end of a Stick instead of an Oynion will also make 
the Scum of the Oy/ rise: For it is only the Air contained 
in the Pores of the Apple, Crust, or Oynion, &c. pressed 
or forced out by the violent heat of the Oy/, that raises 
the many Bubbles on the top of the Oy/: And the connec- 
tion of those Bubbles are vulgarly called Scum. 

Thirdly, The English Jnck-makers that often make Jnck, 
and that in great quantities, because one Man may serve 
all England, instead of setting a Caldron on a Trevet, build 
a Furnace under a great Ca/dron, and Trim it about so 
with Brick, that it boils far sooner and more securely than 
on a Trevet; because if the Oy/ should chance to Boyl 
over, yet can it not run into the Fire, being Fenced round 
about with Brick as aforesaid, and the Stoking-hole lying 
far under the Ca/dron. 

Fourthly, When for want of a Caldron the Master- 
Printer makes Varnish in a Kettle, He provides a great 
piece of thick Canvass, big enough when three or four 
double to cover the Kett/e, and also to hang half round the 
sides of the Kettle: This Canvass (to make it more soluble) 
is wet in Water, and the Water well wrung out again, so 
that the Canvass remains only moist: Its use is to throw 
flat over the Mouth of the Kettle when the Oy/ is Burn- 
ing, to keep the smoak in, that it may stifle the Flame 
when they see cause to put it out. But the Water as was 
said before, must be very well wrung out of the Canvass, 
for should but a drop or two fall from the sides of it into 
the Oy/ when it is Burning, it will so enrage the Oy/, and 
raise the Scum, that it might endanger the working over 
the top of the Kestle. 
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Subsequent writers on the art of typography up 
to the commencement of the nineteenth century, 
including both Johnson and Hansard, usually quoted 
Moxon as their authority for the making of print- 
ing inks. Moxon, in writing of this Dutch method, 
describes very fully the method of preparing the 
varnish from oil, but, curiously enough, omits all 
mention of any colouring matter, either as to mate- 
rials, quality or quantity to be used. The assump- 
tion is that the colour was always mixed in as re- 
quired by the printer at the last moment, and this 
may largely explain the great variation in colour 
observed in English books printed during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, many of which, if 
not deficient in colour, frequently exhibit a dirty 
black appearance, possibly due to an excess of car- 
bon, or it may have been that this colouring matter 
was not sufficiently mixed or ground in thoroughly 
by the pressman, preparatory to its use in printing. 

Cuas, T. JAcosi. 
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By ER HAPS the literary event most 
: 3 looked for in Germany during the 
{gee past three months was the publication 
Aes) of a new novel by Gustav Frenssen, 

Be ey the author of ‘ Jorn Uhl,’ one hundred 
and aaa F chewed copies of which have now been 
sold. After many puffs preliminary in which the 
title of the novel was announced as ‘ Aus einer 
kleinen Stadt,’ and some delay in publication, it 
appeared towards the end of November last as 
‘ Hilligenlei,’ the name of the small town which is 
the chief scene of the aétion. Frankly speaking, 
the book is a disappointment. It has all the faults 
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of ‘ Jérn Uhl,’ few of its excellences, and little of 


its charm. ‘ Hilligenlei’ is, in faét, a polemic, a 
plea for a religious faith freed from all dogma, a 
faith that shall be neither Catholic nor Protestant, 
but shall rest on the latest researches of advanced 
theologians like Harnack, Weinel, and Baumgarten. 
Oddly dragged in, a life of Christ written by the 
chief character, Kai Jans, fills a hundred pages to- 
wards the end of the book. In this, following 
Strauss and Renan, the humanity of the Saviour is 
insisted on, and a list of the works of modern 
German theologians on which the historical accuracy 
of the narrative rests is given at the end of the 
novel! The Gospel story is denuded of all poetry 
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and imagery, and we turn back with pleasure to 
the beautiful version of it in Rosegger’s‘ I. N. R. I.’ 
The upshot of Frenssen’s narrative is that, after all, 
our faith is the same as that of Him ‘ who was the 
most noble of the children of men.’ 


This is our faith: we feel and understand and believe that 
the hidden eternal power is kindly, true, and holy. And 
we stand before it with the shy love of a child. We trust 
it, rejoice in it, and take refuge in its arms. And from 
this relationship we gain a calm joy, high esteem of our 
own and of others’ souls, wide-open, observant eyes, 
strength for progress, for helping others, and a glad hope 
for the future of humanity. 


The story of the novel suffers from its episodic 
character. There is no real unity. The persons flit 
in and out and have an irritating habit, like those 
of the French seventeenth-century romances, of 
telling, in season and out of season, long tales either 
of their own experiences, or of the ancient, chiefly 
legendary, history of their native town. The book 
reflects a life without joy either in frivolous pleasures 
or in honest work; in the hearts of all the men and 
women there lurks a dull hopelessness that is uni- 
versally true of no life. Certain passages, however, 
delight us by their descriptive power or by their 
humour. A storm at sea in a sailing ship is finely 
depicted; and as an example of the author’s humor- 
ous realism we may quote a little scene in the office 
of the local paper. The editor is deciding what 
pieces of news are to be inserted. His assistant puts 
them before him. 


‘ Skipper Tams has bought a wherry in Finkenwarder. 
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That ’s the fifth which has found a home in Hilligenlei. 
Harbourmaster Jau says that it’s a fine ship.’ 

‘ That ’s of no interest. Anyone can buy a wherry,’ said 
Heine Wulk. 

‘Pe Ontjes Jau has passed his pilot’s examination in 
Altona.’ 

*I can’t bear Jau. What does Hilligenlei care about 
his affairs?’ 

‘The drain in the Kirchstrasse is stopped up since 
yesterday evening; the dirty water remains in the street 
and cannot run away.’ 

Heine Wulk shook his head violently. ‘ What’s that 
to do with us?’ he asked. ‘If we put that in, the mayor 
will be annoyed, and the policeman will be disagreeable, 
and cause me trouble. That’s all nothing for us. What 
else is there?’ 

‘ Dicksen, the merchant, has found his wedding ring 
which he lost twenty years ago in his garden.’ 

‘There, now, that’s interesting. We'll put that in. 
Don’t you see, little touches that illustrate human life, 
that’s the sort of thing for us.’ 

‘And Birnbaum, the innkeeper, is exhibiting a bottle 
full of peas. Whoever guesses the correct number nearest 
is to have a dozen of beer as a prize.’ 

‘ There, that’s capital. There’s what you call humour 
in that. Just expand it a bit and put some go into it. You 
must let it be understood that Birnbaum shows both wit 
and intelligence in offering us this sport, and that such an 
exercise, while it makes for a pleasant social gathering 
helps to brighten our minds and hearts. You might end 
the paragraph with a few lines of poetry, with a humorous 
rhyming couplet. Now, get to work.’ 


Hilligenlei is, I think, intended by Frenssen to 
be a sort of symbol for the whole world. The name 
is really a form of ‘ Heilig Land,’ holy land. The 
town has a small harbour, nearly filled up with 
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sand, and its inhabitants lead a narrow, sleepy exist- 
ence. There is a mere semblance of activity in its 
rulers, and the people dream of an old legend which 
tells that a Danish treasure ship is sunk in the har- 
bour, that some day it will be recovered, and that 
then a holy time will follow, without taxes, or dis- 
tress, or toilsome labour. The longing for this good 
time is inborn in all the natives of Hilligenlei; each 
man or woman understands it differently, but each 
believes in the past and seeks it in the cee or in 
the distance. As a rule the feeling fades with the 
ending of youth; believers become doubters, strivers 
become tired or content, or so attached to an active 
life that they fear rest and peace. Sometimes one 
of them retains his child’s longing, and the childish 
eyes that are always looking for the holy time, and 
he ‘ is a prophet, a foolish sort of creature so long as 
he lives, but a power when he is dead.’ 

The book is remarkable in its way, and we have 
not noted here half the interesting things in it. 
But it remains a series of loosely joined fragments, 
and a plea for freer thought rather than a novel 
with an artistically developed plot. The characters, 
well drawn as many of them are, lose by their 
aloofness. 

Georg Engel’s ‘ Hann Kliith, der Philosoph’ is a 
much more artistic piece of work. It also is a tale 
of sea-faring folk, and follows the fortunes of three 
brothers, children of a pilot, and a girl, his adopted 
daughter. The characters develop quite natur- 
ally, their sorrows and joys interest us, we grow to 
love Hann, who, though the least gifted of the 
brothers, does best in the end, and to sympathize 
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with poor, passionate Lina, who goes through much 
tribulation. The glimpses of their childhood are 
delightful. Here is a fragment of talk between the 
little Hann and Lina on the day of the funeral of 
Hann’s father: 


‘ Lina, sweet,’ he began, ‘did you hear what old Kuse- 
mann said? Do you know what a soul is?’ 

‘ No—don’t,’ replied the little girl, frightened, and 
pulling at her black frock. ‘ But old Kusemann said the day 
before yesterday that it was gray.’ 

‘ Yes, it’s gray,’ agreed the boy sorrowfully; ‘it must 
have some sort of colour. Pigs are yellow and roses red, 
and so souls may well be gray.’ 

‘Father’s soul is now in Heaven,’ said Lina mysteri- 
ously. ‘Look! up there! where the pink cloud moves; 
he is certainly sitting up there and looking down to see the 
cattle fed here. He always did that. Do you think he likes 
it up there?’ 

‘I’m sure he does,’ Hann affirmed seriously. 

‘ How do you know?’ asked Lina, quickly. 

Hann rocked himself to and fro for a while as if he did 
not quite dare to speak out. Then he leaned forward, 
glanced suspiciously at the cow-house, and at last pushed 
up so close to Lina that their two faces almost touched. 

Asa rule Lina did not allow him to come so near, and 
when he did pushed him away. 

‘I know he likes it,’ came at last shyly from the boy, 
who sighed as if burdened with a secret. “But, you 
mustn’t tell Paul.’ 

‘What, Hann?’ 

He sighed again deeply, then said quickly: ‘I had a peep 
into Heaven lately.’ 

© You?’ 

‘Yes, me.’ 

‘What with ?’ 

‘Old Kusemann’s got a tube in his tower room, and he 
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can look into Heaven through it. And he showed it me, 
too.’ 

‘Hann, Hann, what did you see ?’ 

‘It was all bright and moving to and fro, and there were 
gray specks flying all around. Those were souls. Old 
Kusemann explained it perfeétly.’ 


The book abounds in the comedy and tragedy ot 
everyday human life set by the sea-shore where the 
land is unfruitful and existence often a hard struggle. 
Its theme is that the dreamer who is content with 
little, and kind to his neighbour, may make more 
of his life than the successful merchant or preacher. 
An English version is in course of preparation, and 
should find many readers among those who know 
no German. 

Novels by two writers whose former books we 
deemed worthy of praise scarcely sustain their re- 
putation. Hermann Hesse’s ‘Unterm Rad’ falls 
far below his ‘ Peter Camenzind,’ as does Ottomar 
Enking’s ‘ Patriarch Mahnke,’ below his delightful 
‘Familie P.C.Behm.’ Hesse relates the very dull 
story of a boy who overworked at school, became 
in consequence the victim of a nervous illness, and 
finally died after his first attempt at dissipation. 
The Black Forest scenery, which forms the back- 
ground, is beautifully described, and there are some 
attractive passages on the delights of fishing and 
bathing. But no one wins our sympathy, the 
picture is overdrawn, and if it is intended as a hit 
at German educational methods it misses its mark, 
for clearly here the system in general was not at 
fault, it was simply unsuited to this particular boy 
who was in no way called upon to follow it. In 
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‘ Patriarch Mahnke,’ the moral preached on almost 
every page is ‘Have the courage to be yourself; 
weak, undecided people must suffer; strong, self- 
reliant, determined people succeed.’ But there 
is little humour or feeling in the story, and most 
of the characters make haste unnecessarily to be 
unhappy. 

Ompteda’s last novel, ‘ Herzeloide,’ is a weak, 
sentimental love-story. Its hero is an officer whose 
sole recreation when relieved of his military duties, 
seems to be thinking about and making love. 
* Maria-Himmelfahrt,’ by Hans von Hoffenthal, is 
a well-written story of a misguided husband and an 
unhappy marriage. When his eyes are opened to 
the error of his ways, he returns to his faithful, 
loving wife, only to find her on her deathbed! 


* . ce * ea 


Sudermann’s new play, ‘Stein unter Steinen,’ 
cannot be said to add to his reputation. It went 
fairly well on the stage because of the superb aéting 
and the wonderfully realistic setting of a stone- 
mason’s yard where the chief action passes. But it 
is dull reading. It deals with the difficulty of re- 
instating discharged prisoners in respectable society, 
a question of high social importance, and one which 
may be suited to dramatic treatment. But it must 
be a very different treatment from that employed 
by Sudermann. German dramatists seem for the 
moment to have lost their powers of invention. 
Hauptmann based his ‘ Elga’ on a story of Grill- 
parzer’s, Hugo von Hofmannsthal has modernized 
‘Elektra’ and Otway’s ‘Venice Preserved,’ and 
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Richard Beer-Hofmann’s ‘ Der Graf von Charolais’ 
is a version of Massinger’s ‘ Fatal Dowry.’ There 
is the precedent of Shakespeare for writing up an 
old play and for not inventing his plots, but he 
illumined all he did with his genius. Great plays 
like the ‘ Elektra’ and ‘ Venice Preserved’ ought 
not to be thus treated. 


* * * * * 


In ‘ Reisen in Celebes ausgefiihrt in den Jahren 
1893-6 und 1902-3,’ two vols., by Paul and Fritz 
Sarasin, we have a book to invite the active 
traveller to new pastures as well as to delight the 
geographer who prefers not to stir from his arm- 
chair beside the fire. There are scarcely any English 
books on Celebes, the central island of the Eastern 
Archipelago, and this should become the standard 
authority. Although excursions are made into 
purely scientific provinces, it is not a scientific 
book. The primary object of the authors is to 
describe the many and various experiences of their 
journey, the impressions made on them by what 
was for the most part virgin nature, and by the 
natives whose special customs and ethics will soon 
vanish before the invasion of Europe and Islam. 
Some portions of the book have already appeared 
in the publications of the Berlin Geographical 
Society, but even those are practically re-written, 
and the whole work may correétly be said to be 
the outcome of a four years’ exploration of Celebes, 
and eight years’ scientific work in connection with 
the expedition at home. It is certainly the most 
attractive book of travel we have come across 
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recently. It contains some fine descriptive prose, 
while the two hundred and forty ordinary illustra- 
tions, the dozen colour-prints, and the eleven maps 
are most alluring, and make us long to set off at 
once on a similar journey. For those who do go the 
book will be helpful, for it is full of information, 
both praétical and scientific. 
* * * * * 

While our better class magazines are dying out, 
or being popularized and cheapened to suit the 
‘tasteless multitude,’ it is interesting to note the vast 
improvement in German periodical literature. ‘ Die 
Neue Rundschau’ offers each month one hundred 
and twenty-eight pages by the best contemporary 
writers—poets, critics, novelists, philosophers—and 
promises in thefuture, with home-grown matter of an 
interesting nature, the letters of Aubrey Beardsley, 
translations from Maeterlinck, Brandes, Bernard 
Shaw, and George Meredith (‘ The Tale of Chloe’). 
The excellently illustrated magazines ‘ Velhagen 
und Klasings Monatshefte,’ and ‘ Westermann’s 
Monatshefte’ appeal to persons whose taste is perhaps 


less ‘ cultured,’ but good for all that; the beauty of 


the coloured illustrations is beyond praise. In a 
number of the first-named periodical which lies 
before us, an oil-painting, a water-colour, and a 
pastel are each so admirably reproduced that the 
veriest tyro in matters of art could entertain no 
doubt of the texture of the original. The letter- 
press is entertaining and informing; a capital review 
of current fiction from the pen of Carl Busse is 
printed each month. 


* * * * * 
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Paul Bourget is still at the head of living French 
novelists, and his last book, entitled ‘“‘ Les deux 
Sceurs,” will rank, as a psychological study, with 
any of his previous work. Of the two sisters, one 
is a childless widow, the other married and ap- 
parently happy in her husband and child. Indeed, 
she earnestly desires her widowed sister to marry 
again, for the first marriage had not been a success, 
and she wants her to know what happy married life 
is like. At Ragatz, where her little girl is taking 
the cure—her husband’s work kept him in Paris— 
she met a prominent member of Marchand’s expe- 
dition, and at once determined that he was the 
man to become her sister’s husband. But her 
schemes fail because, although her sister falls in 
love with him, and is ready enough to marry him, 
he falls in love with herself, and, to her great sur- 
prise, she finds that she returns the feeling, and that 
in her calmly happy married life she never knew 
what passionate love meant. Here is one of those 
‘complications sentimentales’ so dear to Bourget’s 
heart. But although it means plenty of suffering, 
they all do what is right. The relations between 
the two women are very cleverly sketched, and 
again prove Bourget’s insight into the female heart. 

An irritating custom prevails among French 
publishers—and some English ones—they omit to 
indicate on the title-page whether a book contains 
a single story or several. Thus, to our great surprise, 
we found that ‘ Les deux Sceurs’ did not occupy 
the whole volume, but was followed by a series of 
short stories having for general title, ‘ Le coeur et 
le metier.’ There are five tales, each dealing with 
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a case of conscience, where a man’s heart comes 
into conflict with his vocation. For instance, a 
young doétor attending a man mortally ill, cannot 
save him, but can, by his skill and knowledge, pro- 
long his life a few hours, or may be days. By no 
desire of his own the physician learns a family 
secret, so far known only to the patient and his 
wife. If divulged, and the sick man means to 
divulge it ere he dies, it will ruin the happiness and 
the careers of their four sons. So that if the sick 
man died before he had the opportunity of telling 
the fatal secret, much misery would be spared. 
What ought the doctor to do? Bourget has no 
doubts; he must think of the honour of his profes- 
sion, and pay no heed to his patient’s family affairs. 

The hero of ‘Le Negre’ (mégre is the current 
French slang for a literary ‘ ghost’) isan actor who 
has written a play, but can get no manager to accept 
it. To save his brother from bankruptcy, he sells the 
play to a millionaire on the condition that the man 
of wealth may produce it as his own. The first 
night proves it a great success, and to render the 
irony of the situation more acute, the actor plays 
the chief part. During the evening he declares, 
despite the millionaire’s extra bribes, that he will 
reveal the truth to the public at the end of the 
play, but he relents in time, remembering that 
after all a bargain is a bargain. Bourget’s other 
‘cases of conscience’ are less interesting than those 
we have chosen to describe. 


* + a . * 


The last three months has seen the production 
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of many new French plays. Among the most 
notable are Richepin’s ‘Don Quichotte’; Daniel 
Lesueur’s ‘Le Masque d’Amour,’ based on her 
novel of that name; Edmond Haraucourt’s ‘ Les 
Oberlé,’ founded on René Bazin’s famous novel; 
Henry Bataille’s ‘La Marche Nuptiale’; Henry 
Bernstein’s ‘La Rafale’; and Jules Lemaitre’s 
‘Bertrade.’ The two last-named plays are the 
most interesting; but we can here only deal with 
‘Bertrade’ as ‘La Rafale’ (produced November 
4th) is not yet published. Lemaitre’s play has for 
subject the aristocracy and money. The theme has 
been treated before by Dumas fils, Emile Augier, 
and others. Lemaitre’s treatment of the subject is 
more brutal, perhaps, than theirs, but not less true 
to life, and the charm and finesse of his style carry 
him through what is, it must be confessed, by no 
means a pleasant play. The hero, the Marquis de 
Mauferrand, has run through his own fortune, his 
daughter's dowry, and some money belonging to 
his sister, the Comtesse de Lauri¢re. He is deeply 
in debt, and, as his solicitor tells him, his assets are 
mil less three millions. The only thing is to marry 
his daughter Bertrade to his millionaire friend, 
Chaillard, the self-made man, the snob who apes 
the manners and vices of the aristocracy. But Ber- 
trade is in love with her cousin, De Tarane, who 
is willing to marry her without a dot, and she refuses 
to save the honour of the Mauferrands by becom- 
ing M™* Chaillard. To complicate matters further, 
a Parisian danseuse, who had been the Duke’s mis- 
tress, turns up after thirty-five years, rich and 
respectable, the widow of an Austrian baron. There 
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is a capital scene between them when they discuss 
old times and the lost glories of the Second Empire. 


Le Marquis. Je le revois dans tous ses détails, le temps 
ou il faisait si bon vivre... 





La Baronne. 


Le Marquis. 


La Baronne. 


Le Marquis. 


La Baronne. 


Le Marquis. 
La Baronne. 
Le Marquis. 
La Baronne. 
Le Marquis. 


jusqu’a minuit. 


La Baronne. 


temps-la ! 
Le Marquis. 


La Baronne. 


Le Marquis. 


La Baronne. 


Le Marquis. 


La Baronne. 


Le Marquis. 
La Baronne. 
Le Marquis. 


La Baronne. 


Le Marquis 


La Baronne. 


Le Marquis. 
La Baronne. On assistait 4 des entrées de troupes 
victorieuses. 


Le Marquis. 


La Baronne. 


pris de l’argent. 


Le second Empire. 

Les dix-huit années de corruption. 

On était jeune. 

Gai. 

Insouciant. 

Et pourtant sentimental. 

On soupait. 

On buvait encore du vin. 

On se levait tard. 

Les magasins de boulevard étaient éclairés 


Quelle jolie petite ville que le Paris de ce 


On vivait entre soi. 

On connaissait tout le monde. 

On attelait correctement. 

Il y avait au Bois des équipages parfaits. 
La rue était tranquille. 

Pas de tramways. 

Pas d’autos. 

Les journaux étaient décents. 

Les livres étaient écrits en francais. 

On n’était pas béte. 

I] n’était pas question de socialisme, ni 


d’internationalisme—ni de toutes ces machines-la. 


On était patriote. 
Et fier d’étre Francais. 


On était moral. 
Le roman et le théatre respiraient le mé- 
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Le Marquis. Et, pourtant, on en avait. 

La Baronne. Dans les comédies, les fils de famille 
allaient, au dernier acte, se régénérer en Afrique. 

Le Marquis. Le livre le plus immoral était Madame 
Bovary. 

La Baronne. Ah! la crinoline! 

Le Marquis. Les Italiens! 

La Baronne. Les cent-gardes ! 

Le Marquis. Tortoni! 

La Baronne. Le Grand-Seize! 

Le Marquis. La Belle Héléne. 

La Baronne. Les romans d’Oétave Feuillet ! 

Le Marquis. La délicieuse petite exposition de 1867 ! 

La Baronne. Oh! tous ga! tous ca! 

Le Marquis. Malheureusement gaa mal fini. Ca devait 
étre. Politique extérieure stupide. 


But the Baroness, unknown to the Marquis, has 
bought up all his debts, and has him in her power. 
Her object is to compel him to marry her, in order 
to escape the poverty with which he is threatened. 
He is at first horrified at the notion of such a 
union; but gradually brought face to face with 
ruin, is inclined to give way. Bertrade dissuades 
him, and as he cannot endure the notion of poverty 
and disgrace, he shoots himself. The play is not 
as good as ‘La Massiere.” No one is particularly 
sympathetic. Even Bertrade, with all her virtue 
and high sense of honour, is a somewhat melodra- 
matic figure, the Marquis is only a half-hearted 
scoundrel, Chaillard too devoted to money-getting 
to love a penniless aristocrat. The dialogue is, of 
course, of great excellence, and, needless to say, the 
acting at the Renaissance Theatre of Paris, deserves 
the highest praise. 

* ~ * * * 
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A volume of criticism by René Doumic is cer- 
tain to provide enjoyments, and his fifth series of 
‘Etudes sur la Litterature Francaise’ is as success- 
ful in that respect as the rest of his writings. The 
critic spreads his net widely. From Corneille and 
‘Le décor de la tragédie de Racine,’ we come to 
“La découverte de l’Angleterre au xviii* Siecle,’ 
and ‘ Quel est l’auteur des écrits de Diderot?’ and 
then to certain reflections on the contemporary 
novel, those in one essay, entitled ‘ Le Roman Col- 
lectif,’ being particularly illuminating. Doumic 
asks what is the history of the novel in the last 
half-century? There was the romantic and senti- 
mental novel, represented by George Sand and 
Oétave Feuillet. Their work was superseded by the 
realistic school, by the novel of observation as 
written by Zola, Daudet, Maupassant, who all 
painted contemporary society, but ‘ dans la curiositeé 
qu ils afiichaient pour toutes les formes de la vie, il 
en est une qu’ils avaient totalement oubliées: la vie 
de l’esprit.’ And so the psychological novel arrived 
to fill the gap. A more frivolous type, the work of 
Halevy, Gyp, and Lavedan and their peers, lived 
side by side with these, and when irony was the 
mode, Anatole France and Maurice Barres pro- 
vided it; but they, too, all dealt with contemporary 
life. The world was born yesterday. One faculty 
found itself left out in the cold—imagination. A 
reaction, however, followed, and people began to 
have a taste for all that told of the past, for history, 
for memoirs, a taste for which the new science of 
collective psychology is largely responsible. Men 
now perceive that in addition to the psychology of 
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individuals, there is a psychology of revolutionary, 
of imperial, of monarchical, of republican France; 
a psychology of the army, and a psychology of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 


Certaines phénoménes ne s’expliquent dans ces groupes 
que par l’échange et par le contaét, et deviennent l'objet 
méme d’un roman qui envisage la collectivité. Ainsi 
retour 4 l’histoire pittoresque, progrés de la psychologie 
collective, tel est le double mouvement d’ot est sorti le 
roman collectif. 


The collective novel, then, is a new designation 
for what we have been accustomed to call the 
historical novel. Doumic bases his criticism on 
the series of novels by Paul Adam, Paul and Viétor 
Margueritte, and Maurice Barres, entitled respect- 
ively: ‘ Le Temps et la Vie’ (‘ La Force; L’Enfant 
d’Austerlitz’); ‘Une Epoque’ (‘ Le désastre; Les 
Troncons du Glaive; Les Braves Gens’); and ‘ Le 
Roman de l’énergie nationale’ (‘Les Déracinées; 
L’appel au soldat; Leurs figures’). The whole 
essay is most suggestive and well worth carefully 
reading and pondering over. 

The following recently published books deserve 
attention. 

‘ Histoire de Corot et de ses ceuvres (d’aprés les 
documents recueillis par Alfred Robawt)’ par Etienne 
Moreau-Neélaton. 


This is a shorter and more accessible life than that to be found 
in Robawt’s four quarto volumes. 


‘Une reine de douze ans. Marie Louise Gabrielle 
de Savoie, Reine d’Espagne,’ par Lucien Perey. 


One of the historical monographs in which the French excel. 
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Although Marie Louise was queen for so short a time her life is 
well worth study. She was so overshadowed by Mme. des Ursins, 
that in most histories she is relegated to the background. But she 
won the hearts of the Spanish people, and her memory lived long 
in Spain. Perey restores her to her rightful position. 


‘Les deux Frances et leurs origines historiques,’ 
par Paul Seippel. 


A clear exposition of the relations between Catholic France and 
political France, based on the axiom ‘la crainte de Rome est restée 
la religion du Gaulois.’ Seippel’s aim is to prove that religious 
colleétivism must lead to economic colle¢tivism. 


‘Jean Calvin. Les hommes et les choses de son 
temps,’ par E. Doumergue. Vol. III. 


The third volume of the monumental work on Calvin now in 
course of publication. It deals chiefly with Calvin’s town, house, 
and street. 


‘La Littérature contemporaine (1905). Opinions 
des écrivains de ce temps, accompagnés d’un index 
des noms cités,’ par Georges Le Cardonnel et 
Charles Vellay. 


A series of interviews with well-known poets, novelists, drama- 
tists, and critics, with the objeé of eliciting their views on current 
literature. The commentary so provided will be most useful to 
anyone dealing with contemporary French literature. 


‘ Epilogues—Reflexions sur la vie.’ Troisi¢me 
série, 1902-1904, par Remy de Gourmont. 


Brief comments on men and matters delightfully written and 
full of suggestive thought. The subjects are too numerous to 
particularize, but almost every question that has interested French 
thought in the two years indicated, from love and divorce to 
nationalism and the philosophy of Herbert Spencer finds a place. 


‘Die Kultur der Gegenwart. Ihre Entwicklung 
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und ihre Ziele,’ Herausgegeben von Paul Hinne- 
berg. 


A kind of encyclopaedia, among the contributors to which we 
note the best names in German scholarship. Parts I and II (only 
Divisions 1, 4, 8 of Part I are now ready) will deal with philo- 
sophy, literature, music, art, anthropo-geography, government, 
society, law, agriculture, and economics. In every case a sketch 
is given of the systems that led up to present conditions. Parts III 
and IV will deal with natural science and its place in’ civilization, 
mathematics, medicine; with the technics of building, machinery, 
manufactures, and agriculture; with trade and means of com- 
munication. 


‘Der Kampf um den Entwickelungs-Gedanken.’ 
Von Ernst Haeckel. 


Three leétures delivered in Berlin (Haeckel is professor at Jena 
University) April, 1905, in response to an invitation to give some 
popular scientific discourses. Leét. I, ‘Der Kampf um die Schéip- 
fung,’ deals with the doétrine of descent and belief in a church. 
Le&. II (‘Der Kampf um den Stammbaum’”) deals with the 
relationship of man to apes and the descent of vertebrate animals. 
Le&. III (‘ Der Kampf um die Seele’) deals with immortality and 
the idea of God. 


‘Wer ist’s? Unsere Zeitgenossen’ zusammen- 
gestellt und herausgegeben von Hermann A. L. 
Degener. 

This is modelled on the English ‘Who’s Who?’ and includes 


a certain number of non-Germans, who are persons of importance 
in their various countries, 


‘Geschichte von Livland. Von Dr. Ernst 
Seraphim. Vol. I. 


This belongs to the excellent series edited by Armin Tille under 
the general title of ‘ Deutsche Landesgeschichten.’ Although 
Livonia is no longer ‘ Deutsches Land,’ German civilization still 
prevails there, and it is intended to include in the series every 
country that has a German population. This volume recounts the 
quite early history of Livonia, and then takes us through the 
Middle Age and the time of the Reformation up to 1582. 
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‘Das Volkerrecht,’ systematisch dargestellt von 
Dr. Franz von Liszt. 


A new and revised edition of Dr. Liszt’s great and authoritative 
work. 


‘Heinz Trewlieb und Allerlei Anderes.’ Von 
Julius Stinde. 


A posthumous volume of short stories. It contains a portrait of 
the author who died last August, and an interesting introduction 
describing the man and his work by Marx Maller. 


ELIZABETH LEE. 
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ot Aa HE Life of Charles Lamb, by E. V. 
TAPS IND : 
4 Lucas. In two volumes, with forty 
\ illustrations. (Methuen and -Co., 
fay London, 1905. 215. net.) 

met) §=9Once in a while every critic is 
food by a Teck: that disarms him. Nothing but 
praise is left to him, and his only fear is of its in- 
adequacy to the merit of its object. His only justi- 
fication for putting pen to paper is to have some 
share in spreading abroad the knowledge of the 
new treasure that has come to light. Mr. Lucas’s 
‘ Life of Charles Lamb’ is emphatically one of these 
books. To lovers of Lamb it is a treasure beyond 
price, and it cannot fail to cal] into his circle many 
of those who have never felt his spell. 

Really good biography is an extraordinarily rare 
thing. Boswell still stands on a height absolutely 
alone. It is not that he has told us authentic facts 
about Dr. Johnson, summed up his work, or analyzed 
his mind. One hardly remembers that he even tried 
to do any of these things. His supreme achieve- 
ment is that he shows us a man long dead so that 
we know him better than we know most of our 
living friends. We know him almost as well as 
Boswell did, and if we had more brains than Boswell 
we should know him even better. No higher praise 
can be given to Mr. Lucas than to say that the 
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merit of his book is of the same charaéter as the 
merit of Boswell’s. His whole aim is to give us a 
living picture of Charles Lamb as his friends knew 
him during his life. This object is attained by a 
masterly use of the great body of biographical 
material that fortunately survived him. Charles 
Lamb’s own letters are the principal mine in which 
he has dug. The diaries and letters of friends and 
acquaintances and the autobiographical touches that 
are elicited from the Essays by Mr. Lucas’s skilful 
hand, are all utilized to form a composite picture 
of wonderful vividness and charm. Mr. Lucas takes 
infinite pains to suppress himself. He never attempts 
to describe an incident or analyse a characteristic 
when it can possibly be done for him by someone who 
knew Lamb personally. The result is that in read- 
ing the book we are taken back a century and more, 
and but rarely reminded of the length of years that 
separate us from that household that formed so 
potent an attraction for some of the greatest minds 
in literature. 

It needs such a work as this to enable one to 
realize just how great Lamb was as a man. We 
knew his charm as a writer and as a companion. 
But only a faithful record of his daily life through 
fifty years can do justice to the greatest achievement 
of all—his devotion of his life to his unhappy sister. 
To make such a sacrifice on impulse under the stress 
of emotion was not perhaps so hard. To carry it 
out to the end as Lamb did was a greater thing even 
than to write ‘ Elia.’ 

There are some few points on which Mr. Lucas 
feels it necessary to depart from his rule of letting 
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the story tell itself, and becomes a controversialist 
on Lamb’s behalf. One of these is the charge that 
the ‘ Confessions of a Drunkard’ were the personal 
experiences of the writer. There is no difficulty in 
sharing Mr. Lucas’s conclusion that the not un- 
common belief that Lamb was a drunkard is founded 
on a gross exaggeration of the fa¢ts. He quotes 
with approval that manly outburst of Mr. Birrell’s 
in ‘ Obiter Diéta’: 


One grows sick of the expressions, ‘ poor Charles Lamb,’ 
‘gentle Charles Lamb,’ as if he were one of those grown-up 
children of the Leigh Hunt type, who are perpetually beg- 
ging and borrowing through the round of every man’s 
acquaintance. Charles Lamb earned his own living, paid 
his own way, was the helper, not the helped; a man who 
was beholden to no one, who always came with gifts in his 
hand, a shrewd man, capable of advice, strong in council. 
Poor Lamb indeed! Poor Coleridge, robbed of his will; 
poor Wordsworth, devoured by his own ego; poor Southey, 
writing his tomes and deeming himself a classic; poor 
Carlyle, with his nine volumes of memoirs, where he 


‘ Lies like a hedgehog rolled up the wrong way, 
Tormenting himself with his prickles ’"— 


call these men poor if you feel it decent to do so, but not 
Lamb who was rich in all that makes life valuable or 
memory sweet. But he used to get drunk. This explains 
all. Be untruthful, unfaithful, unkind; darken the lives 
of all who have to live under your shadow, rob youth of 
joy, take peace from age, live unsought for, die unmourned 
—and remaining sober you will escape the curse of men’s 
pity, and be spoken of as a worthy person. But if ever, 
amidst what Burns called ‘ social noise,’ you so far forget 
yourself as to get drunk, think not to plead a spotless life 
spent with those for whom you have laboured and saved ; 
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talk not of the love of friends or of help given to the 
needy : least of all make reference to a noble self-sacrifice 
passing the love of women, for all will avail you nothing. 
You get drunk—and the heartless and the selfish and the 


lewd crave the privilege of pitying you, and receiving your 
name with an odious smile.’ 


Mr. Lucas is privileged to be the first of Lamb’s 
biographers to tell the full details of that pathetic 
incident in his later life, his proposal to Miss Fanny 
Kelly, the actress. A single day saw the beginning 
and the end of the affair—Lamb’s first letter, Miss 
Kelly’s frank and kind refusal, and his acknowledg- 
ment. Here it is: 


Dear Miss KE Ly, 

Your injunétions shall be obeyed to a tittle. 1 feel 
myself in a lackadaisacal no-how-ish kind of a humour. | 
believe it is the rain, or something. I had thought to have 
written seriously, but I fancy I succeed best in epistles of 
mere fun; puns and /¢hat nonsense. You will be good 
friends with us, will you not? Let what has past break no 
bones between us. You will not refuse us them next time 
we send for them? 


Yours very truly, 
C. L. 


Do you observe the delicacy of not signing my full 
name? 


N.B. Do not paste that last letter of mine into your 
Book. 


‘I doubt,’ says Mr. Lucas, ‘ if there is a better letter 
than that in English literature; or in its instant 
acceptance of defeat, its brave, half-smiling admis- 


sion that yet another dream was shattered, one more 
pathetic.’ 
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From a thousand priceless Lamb stories which 
Mr. Lucas has gathered, we must indulge in the 
pleasure of quoting just one. Speaking of Words- 
worth’s ‘ Peter Bell,’ he says: ‘ The lines 


Is it a party in a parlour, 
All silent and all damned ? 


which Wordsworth afterwards expunged, seem to 
have clung to Lamb’s memory, for there is a story 
of his shouting the words at a solemn evening gather- 
ing seen through a window in passing: “A party 
in a parlour, all silent and all damned!” he cried, 
shaking the railings the while.’ 

Though this is a life of the man and not an 
appreciation of his literary work, yet Mr. Lucas 
allows himself the privilege of a few remarks on the 
position occupied by the Elia essays in the history 
of English literature. 


Yet it is still perhaps not clear why Lamb holds the 
place that is his in English literature and in our hearts. 
Why is ‘ Elia’ so treasured a volume? The answer, I 
hope, is to be read again and again between the lines of 
this book. I have failed utterly if it is not legible there. 
In a few words it is this—because ‘Elia’ describes with 
so much sympathy most of the normal feeiings of man- 
kind, because Lamb understands so much, and is so cheer- 
ful to the lowly, so companionable to the luckless. He is 


always on the side of those who need a friend . . . our 
prose literature probably contains no book so steeped in 
personality . . . in tolerance, in the higher cleanliness, in 


enjoyment of fun, in love of sweetness, in pleasure in 
gentlemen, in whimsical humour, Lamb and Shakespeare 
have much in common... . 

Lamb found the essay a comparatively frigid thing; he 
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left it warm and companionable. . . . Let me end this 
chapter by remarking that it is significant of the universality 
—and particularity—of ‘ Elia’ that everyone thinks that 
he knows Lamb a little more intimately, and appreciates 
him a little more subtly, than any one else. 


One thing is certain. Mr. Lucas has written the 
Life of Charles Lamb, and he has done it for all 
time in such a fashion that it need never be attempted 
again and probably never will be. 


“Sea Power in its Relations to the War of 1812.’ 
By Captain A. T. Mahan, D.C.L., LL.D., United 
States Navy. In two volumes. London, Sampson 
Low, Marston and Co. 1905. 

With this work Captain Mahan completes the 
series of studies of the influence of sea power upon 
history as he first conceived it. Its subject is the 
least important and the least interesting of all the 
ground that he had to cover, but in spite of these 
limitations in his material Captain Mahan has done 
full justice to his supreme reputation in his own 
field of study. In one direétion at least he has con- 
solidated that reputation. Hitherto he has dealt 
with the achievements of the British Navy against 
other European Powers. Impartiality in such work 
was not difficult to attain. Now he has given us a 
detailed investigation of the only naval war between 
his own country and Great Britain, a war which 
has always been peculiarly dear to the American 
patriot of the flamboyant and unhistorical type, and 
he has triumphantly proved his power of maintain- 
ing a rigidly judicial attitude without the slightest 
trace of national bias. This is scarcely the place for 
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detailed criticism of such a voluminous work, but 
it will be read with pleasure and profit by every 
student of history and must find a place in every 
reference library worthy of the name. A second 
edition should correct the title of the plate facing 
page 52, vol. ii. 


‘ Book-PricesCurrent.’ Vol. XIX. (Elliot Stock.) 

At the end of his preface to this volume of ‘ Book 
Prices Current,’ Mr. Slater makes the melancholy 
pronouncement that the average of {2 17s. 2d. for 
the 42,477 lots sold in last season’s auctions must 
be considered ‘anything but satisfactory.’ Mr. 
Slater compiles his work so much more in the in- 
terests of the dealer than of the colle€tor or amateur 
that his unhappiness at the presumed depreciation 
of his patrons’ stocks is intelligible and even praise- 
worthy. For ourselves, from many points of view 
we should be glad to see a further considerable fall. 
On paper, indeed, there has been no fall at all in 
this last season as compared with its predecessor, 
but a rise of nearly eight shillings a lot. This, how- 
ever, as Mr. Slater shows, is due to the competition 
for Shakespeareana and a handful of other rare books 
which three or four American colleétors bid for 
against each other, with undiminished vigour. 
Sixty-nine such books fetched {100 or more a- 
piece, and realized between them £24,351 out of 
the season’s total of £121,327, or just 20 per cent. 
of the whole. Yet, assome fashionable books come 
up for sale every season, and this year’s average is 
15 per cent. higher than that of its predecessor, 
the fall in value of ordinary books cannot have been 
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very great, and we think that the book-market is 
probably in a healthier condition than it was when 
prices were at their highest in 1900-1. Interesting 
sales were by no means numerous during the season. 
Mr. John Scott’s collection, notable for its books 
about Mary Queen of Scots and other works speci- 
ally attractive to Scotsmen, was the greatest event 
of the year. Its 3,523 lots fetched £18,259 or a 
little over {5 apiece; Prof. Corfield’s collection of 
bindings did still better, 466 lots fetching £5,010. 
In Mr. E. J. Stanley’s sale, 485 lots fetched £2,145, 
the respectable average (about 4 guineas) being 
probably due to the prevalence of ‘old French 
morocco’ in the descriptions. The books of Mr. 
Louis Huth sold at Christie’s were also in excellent 
condition, but the prices realized (£1,887 for 371 
lots) may have been influenced by the enormous 
sums paid for his other collections. Mr. Frederick 
Clarke’s nine hundred books averaged thirty shill- 
ings apiece, and Mr. Joseph Knight’s couple of 
thousand a guinea. The other sales of the year 
were almost exclusively those miscellaneous collec- 
tions which have figured so largely in the pro- 
grammes of recent seasons, and which certainly 
have done nothing to raise the credit of London as 
the world’s best book-market. Mr. Slater’s volume 
has the merits and defeéts we have noted in so 
many of its predecessors. It is well printed and a 
good guide on many questions of price, but the 
antiquarian notes are poor, and the index still en- 
tirely neglects the interests of the antiquarian col- 
le&tor. Even when the sale-catalogue enters a book 
under ‘ Pynson’ instead of the name of its author, 
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because it was as a specimen of Pynson’s printing 
that it appealed to purchasers, Mr. Slater’s index 
gives no reference from Pynson. Under the head 
of Bindings the index mentions modern works 
which sell for a pound or thirty shillings apiece, 
but ignores the books to which old bindings have 
given an additional value of fifty times as much. 
A still more serious defeét will be pointed out by 
Mr. Peddie in our next number, when he gives 
his annual résumé of the sale-prices of incunabula. 
Perhaps, a couple of years hence, when ‘ Book-Prices 
Current’ has come of age, it will mend its way 
and enter on a new course. But we have no great 
hope of such a reformation, much as we desire it. 


‘Catalogue of Fifteenth-Century Books in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin, and in Marsh’s 
Library, Dublin, with a few from other Colleétions.’ 
(With illustrations.) By T. K. Abbott. Hodges 
Figgis and Co., Dublin; Longmans, London. 1905. 
Pp. vi. 225. 

Dr. Abbott deserves both praise and thanks for 
this excellent catalogue of incunabula at Dublin. 
The number of books he registers is only 606, and 
this is not large enough to have enabled him to 
attempt such a series of identifications as Mr. 
Proétor accomplished in the case of the adespota 
at the British Museum. Dr, Abbott, however, 
has taken up another line and worked it very 
thoroughly. He has given abundant information 
about the previous ownership of the volumes, tran- 
scribed the manuscript notes, and measured both 
pages and texts. He has also described all the 
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watermarks in these books with great care, and 
given an index to them which, small though the 
collection is, will be found really useful. How 
carefully the index is made may be judged from 
the fact that twenty-four different varieties are re- 
corded of the bull’s head and shaft. At present it 
is not easy to see what conclusions can safely be 
drawn from watermarks, but until more biblio- 
graphers have worked at them in faith, the possi- 
bility of obtaining information from them cannot 
be said to be exhs austed. Dr. Abbott also gives a 
chronological index, another of printers and places, 
and yet another of Soemae owners. After taking so 
much pains over his text it is sad to find his two- 
page preface defaced by the statement that ‘ Ussher’s 
whole Library was purchased for the College in 
1601 (sic) by the English army in Ireland.’ It is 
hardly correét either to say that Marsh’s Library 
‘contains the entire library of Bishop Stillingfleet,’ 
if, as we believe, the Bishop’s manuscripts went 
elsewhere. The most important former owners of 
the incunabula appear to have been Dr. Claudius 
Gilbert, Vice-Provost (d. 1742), Mr. F. W. Con- 
way, proprietor of the ‘Dublin Evening Post,’ 
and H. G. Quin (d. 1805), whose books are made 
additionally interesting by notes of the prices paid 
for them. For Wendelin of Speier’s ‘ Virgil’ Mr. 
Quinn paid no less than £200. 


‘Catalogue of Early Printed and other Interest- 
ing Books, Manuscripts, and Fine Bindings.’ 
Offered for sale by J. and J. Leighton, 40, Brewer 
Street, Golden Square, London, W. 8vo, pp. 1738. 
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We have sometimes wondered whether the fre- 
quent issue of profusely illustrated catalogues may 
not in the end result in the books advertised be- 
coming too well known, so that the appetite of 
book-lovers may be sated by the descriptions and 
pictures in the catalogues, just as many readers 
learn all they want to know from reviews of a new 
work without troubling to read the book itself. 
However this may be, there can be no question 
that illustrated catalogues are very fascinating, and 
that the pictures in them often supply students 
with valuable clues to the history of both cuts and 
types. This being so, we can heartily congratulate 
Messrs. Leighton on having produced a catalogue 
which, with its 1,350 facsimiles, must be con- 
sidered to have established a new record in such 
matters. The facsimiles are of varying degrees of 
merit, but they are all good enough to serve their 
purpose, and many are as sharp and clear as could 
be wished. Moreover, they are all taken from 
books well worth illustrating, and the variety and 
range of the 6,209 works registered is very re- 
markable. The catalogue lends itself admirably to 
a most pleasing sport which we can recommend 
to moderately expert bookmen. Put your hand 
over the description of any of the books illustrated, 
and ask your friend to name the place of imprint, 
printer, and date by the help of the cut. With 
ten marks as a maximum for each answer, and 
questions and answers taken in turn, a pair of 
friendly combatants may spend a very amusing 
hour over such a contest. 
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‘Heroic Romances of Ireland.’ Translated into 
English prose and verse, with preface, special in- 
troductions and notes. By A.H. Leahy. Vol. I. 
Nutt. 55. net. 

Good luck to Mr. Leahy. He is giving us what 
is much needed—some trustworthy information as 
to the character of the Irish sagas. His introduc- 
tions really explain what his text proceeds to illus- 
trate—though, to make the whole thing absolutely 
clear, juxtaposition of the more striking variants is 
needed. Yet most of us know the story of Deirdre 
and the Sons of Usnach in the later and from an 
Irish point of view more developed form, which, 
for instance, Lady Gregory has followed. Here Mr. 
Leahy renders for us the version given in the Book 
of Leinster, and many will incline to prefer this, the 
older and more epic story. In it is no question of 
sorcery or enchantment ; asoothsayer indeed prophe- 
sies fatal beauty for the child that was yet in the 
womb of Feidlimid’s wife, but the rest of the story 
moves by mere nature. Deirdre escapes from the 
confinement where King Conor is rearing her for 
himself: she flies with Naisi and his troop, who 
become soldiers of fortune, wandering and warring; 
and at last when they return to Ulster it is only 
because nowhere else can security be found for these 
fierce fighters and their precious jewel, coveted by all 
the kings of the Gael. Security is offered and they 
come back; here is no word of Deirdre’s prophetic 
foreboding. But when we praise the plain tale, let 
it be allowed that nothing can surpass the beauty 
of invention which in later times was broidered 
about it. The coming of Fergus MacRoy, his shout 
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heard in the distance by Naisi and Deirdre as they 
sit at the chess-board, and her vain attempts to 
fend off the inevitable meeting—all this is a chief 
glory of Irish romance, not less than that other 
drama which passes while Deirdre sits again at chess 
with her lover, but now in Emain Macha. This 
passage at least must always be held as essential to 
the story in its accomplished form. Here in the 
older version we get probably the actual truth on 
which this romance was built. The sons of Usnach 
returned under the protection of Fergus; Fergus 
‘sold his honour for ale’; and as the exiles stood 
on the level meadows round Emain, and the women 
sat on its ramparts, Eogan, son of Durthacht, came 
with his warriors towards them. 


And Eogan greeted them with a mighty thrust of his 
spear, and the spear broke Naisi’s back in sunder and 
passed through it. The son of Fergus made a spring, and 
he threw both arms around Naisi and he brought him be- 
neath himself to shelter him, while he threw himself down 
above him; and it was thus that Naisi was slain, through 
the body of the son of Fergus. Then there began a murder 
through the meadows so that none escaped who did not 
fall by the points of the spears or the edge of the sword, 
and Deirdre was brought to Conor to be in his power, 
and her arms were bound behind her back. 


That is strangely unlike the tale created by later 
imagination of the long fight round the guest-houses, 
the rout of Conor’s armies, and the sally of the Sons 
of Usnach, carrying Deirdre amid their linked 
shields and battling forward in triumph till a druid 
mist was thrown about them that clogged their 
going like waves of the sea. One may choose, but 
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it is well to have both; and the beauty of Deirdre’s 
lament in the older saga exceeds if possible that in 
the mediaeval romance. Mr. Leahy gives it in 
literal prose, as well as in verse; and he is wise, for 
verse translation always tames the spirit out of these 
barbaric lays. His renderings in rhyme are no 
worse and no better than the average; his prose is 
very satisfactory, and it is a pity that a literal ver- 
sion was not in all cases (as it is in several) supplied 
for the poems. 


NOTES ON BOOKS AND WORK. 


PASS R. AKSEL JOSEPHSON of the John 
; W4 Crerar Library, Chicago, is engaged in 
NGS I) the now common occupation of whist- 
i GF iy ling for a millionaire. His objeét is the 

—\ 2s) establishment of an Institute of Biblio- 
graphy, and he shows his modesty in asking for a 
million of dollars, not of pounds sterling. The ‘two 
particular works’ which the projected Institute 
should start with are our old friends ‘ a catalogue of 
all existing serial publications, literary, scientific, 
and technical, and a comprehensive bibliography 
of bibliographies.’ If the Institute can be financed 
we have no doubt that it would do some useful 
work; whether the utility would be proportionate 
to the expenditure is another matter. Even as it is, 
the writings of all but the best American authorities 


on any subject are marred by a mania for stringing 
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together quotations from their predecessors. If an 
exhaustive study of the existing literature of a sub- 
ject were recognized as indispensable before a man 
might be allowed to set pen to paper, originality 
would become rarer than it is. Moreover it is a 
question whether the work spent in accumulating 
bibliographical information which would never be 
used might not exceed the work at present wasted 
for lack of bibliographical information that the 
same ground has already been adequately covered. 


In the November number of the ‘ Zentralblatt fiir 
Bibliothekswesen’ Dr. Haebler explains another 
bibliographical scheme. This is for a General Cata- 
logue of Incunabula, for which aid has already been 
promised by the Prussian Government. The lines 
on which Dr. Haebler proposes to work are excel- 
lent and his plea that the honourable duty of super- 
intending such a General Catalogue belongs to the 
land of Gutenberg will meet with no opposition 
from us. But we do plead, and plead earnestly, that 
a work which ought to be definitive should not be 
too hastily begun. Dr. Haebler remarks that it is 
a matter for congratulation that Dr. Copinger’s 
Supplement to Hain offers so little obstacle to the 
production of a really satisfactory work. Is he quite 
sure that this obstacle may not be offered by his 
own scheme? New incunabula are being brought 
to light at a rate which cannot possibly last for 
more than a few years, but which while it continues 
is a strong reason against the premature inception 
of a General Catalogue. Moreover, our sporting 
instinét inclines us to suggest that Mlle. Pellechet’s 
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‘Catalogue générale des Incunables des Biblio- 
theques publiques de France’ ought to be allowed 
to hold the field for a reasonable time before it is 
superseded. If its new information is eaten up 
volume by volume as it comes out, a great dis- 
couragement will be given to bibliographical enter- 
prise. Mr. Gordon Duff, again, has been engaged 
for upwards of twenty years on a catalogue of 
English incunabula, holding it back year after year 
from publication in order to make it as com- 
plete as possible. Is he to be asked to give up his 
information before he has published it himself, or is 
the General Catalogue of Incunabula to be super- 
seded as regards English books perhaps within a 
few months of its publication? The point to be 
remembered is that the additions to Hain’s Reper- 
torium, since the original work was based on the 
contents of a German library, will come mainl 

from other countries. More work is being done all 
over Europe on incunabula than has ever been done 
before. Ten, or even five years hence, the time for 
a General Catalogue may have come, but to start 
it now when new incunabula are being discovered 
every day, and when work on smaller projects is 
still incomplete, would obviously be premature. 
We earnestly hope, however, that the land of 
Gutenberg will bring itself up to date by produc- 
ing a General Catalogue of the incunabula in the 
Public Libraries of Germany at the earliest possible 
moment, and we wish that we saw any chance of a 
work of the same scope being undertaken here in 


England. 








